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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE situation in France is very grave indeed. On Tuesday the 
Kerdrel Committee presented its ‘‘ Report” on the reply which 
ought to be made to M. Thiers’ Message, a report which had been 
voted by nine to six. This document, which we have analysed 
elsewhere, was drawn up by M. Batbie—a man supposed to be a 
moderate, but hated by the Reds for his alleged cruelty—and 
proved to be a furious attack upon the Radicals, as no party, but 
only a“ league of destruction,” equally hostile to all parties deserv- 
ing of respect. It was admitted, however, that they were ‘‘ march- 
ing towards legal and irremediable triumph,” and the Assembly 
‘was therefore called on to form a ‘Government of combat,” 
which would enlighten the country electors and keep the Radi- 
cals down. Asa means to this end, the Committee insisted that 
M. Thiers should cease to present himself in the Chamber, 
and should appoint responsible Ministers,—that is, should 














* descend from a President into a sort of King, yet remain without 


power of dissolution. 


The President on Thursday met this ridiculous proposal by an 
offer, conveyed to the Assembly through M. Dufaure, to submit 
the proposal for Ministerial Responsibility to a Committee of 
Thirty, which should define all executive functions, and, as 
we understand M. Dufaure, consider certain constitutional 
teforms. This compromise was referred, at the request of M. 
Batbie, to the Kerdrel Committee, and after an hour's discus- 
sion in private with the President—during which M. Thiers 
refused to give up his right of speech—was rejected, the Com- 
mittee coolly announcing that it adhered to its proposal. The 
Left thereupon demanded a vote, but M. Thiers, feeling or plead- 
ing fatigue, obtained an adjournment to one o'clock on Friday. 
‘The debate of that day has not, as we write, reached England, 
but it was believed that on the final vote, which will probably be 
taken to-day, M. Thiers would obtain some small majority, and 
‘the crisis would be postponed. All kinds of rumours, however, 
were flying about, Paris was becoming excited, 3,400 peti- 
tions in support of the President had been received from 
the country, and it had become necessary to protect the rail- 
way station for Versailles with soldiery. The most contradictory 
statements are made as to the disposition of the Army, but it 
appears certain that M. Thiers believes it to be loyal to the Presi- 
‘dent of the day. 


What makes all English politicians talk the conventional non- 
sense they do about M. Thiers’ appearance in the Assembly 
injuring his dignity as President of the Republic by exposing him 
to the strife of parties? It is all pure prejudice, derived from the 
fact that M. Thiers is called ‘ President,’ that the American Pre- 
sidents don’t address the American Legislature except by message, 
and that the nominal head of the British Executive,—the King or 
Queen,—is likewise removed from all contact with the Legislature. 
But in point of fact, the British Prime Minister is far more truly 
the bead of the Executive than the Queen, and the British 
Prime Minister loses nothing in dignity and gains vastly in power 
by having the right of directly addressing the Legislature. M. 
Thiers is quite right in supposing that those who wish to deprive 





constitutional questions, and would do well to saturate iteelf 
with Mr. Bagehot’s very able book on the subject, the new edition 
of which has a preface in which M. Thiers’ present position is 
very acutely discussed. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris telegraphed yesterday that 
the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty has ‘not the slightest 
chance ” of being ratified by the National Assembly. The diffi- 
culty appears to be precisely that which we ourselves carefully 
pointed out. The National Assembly made the duties on raw 
materials conditional on the acceptance of compensatory 
duties on manufactures by the various manufacturing countries 
which trade with France. Those compensatory duties have 
not yet been accepted, and do not seem likely to be accepted by 
any Power but England; and in the absence of such compen- 
satory duties, the National Assembly will not think of allowing 
the raw materials coming from England to be taxed, while 
England herself will hardly submit to pay compensatory 
duties which are not compensatory, but of the worst class of | 
unfavourable differential imposts. Under these circumstances it 
seems likely that the Treaty with which we have had so much 
trouble, which Mr. Bright praises so much, but which was so care- 
lessly drawn, will be simply rejected at Versailles, to the great 
satisfaction of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, but to the 
great sorrow of English shipowners. 


The King of Spain appears to be recovering, but a story has 
been circulated in the City and obtained a place in many journals 
that he bas been poisoned. As he has been threatened ever since 
his accession, and once attacked by assassins, the story is just 
possible, but there is not a particle of evidence for it, except it 
be the indistinctness of the bulletins, which may proceed from 
other causes. Poison as a weapon of political assassination 
has never been used in modern Europe, and for a very 
obvious reason,—that the kind of fanatic who would use 
it generally exults in his crime, and wants his victim 
to know whence the blow has been received. Fortunately, 
also, the worst kind of assassination is the one against which it is 
the easiest to take effective precautions. Cooks are not political 
fanatics, having usually, we conceive with Mr. Disraeli, a mild 
preference for plutocracy. 


The new Prussian Bill, which we have sketched and discussed 
elsewhere, for punishing religious teachers who use their ecclesi- 
astical power against the Civil power, or who even publish the 
names of persons visited with otherwise legal ecclesiastical 
censures, has not yet been introduced into the Prussian Diet; 
but the reception it will have there is sufficiently indicated 
by two votes of the Lower Chamber of the Diet, one taken 
on Wednesday and one on Thursday, on precisely analogous 
points. The division of Wednesday was on a motion of 
Herr Reichensperg, affirming that religious instruction ought 
not to be given in the Braunsberg Gymnasium—a Government 
educational establishment—by an excommunicated priest calling 
himself an Old Catholic, Professor Wollmann. To this the 
Minister of Public Worship replied that the State did not recognise 
the dogma of Infallibility as part of the Catholic religion,—nor, 
we presume, obedience to the hierarchy cf the Church as part of 
the Catholic discipline, which is the issue involved just as much as 
the obligatory character of the dogma,—and therefore Professor 
Wollmann is, in the eyes of the State, as good a Catholic as ever. 
The Government had proof that Catholic parents were compelled 
by threats of losing the sacraments to withdraw their children 
from Professor Wollmann’s teaching, and they were determined 
to hold by Professor Wollmann,—which accordingly they did, 
defeating Herr Reichensperg’s motion by 264 votes against 
81. One would like to know by what positive creed-tests the 
Prussian Government intend to try Roman Catholics for the 
future. Will they require adherence to the decrees of the Council 
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of Trent, or adherence to any Roman Catholic decrees, or’sub- 
mission to any Roman Catholic authority, past or present ? If not, 
they intend, we suppose, to pay as Roman Catholic teachers all 
who choose so to call themselves, whether they are Greek Church, 
Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinist, Unitarian, or Agnostic. 


The other vote of the Lower House of the Diet was still more 
emphatic. It was provoked by a motion of Herr Malinckrodt 
condemning the exclusion, by a decree of the 15th June last, of 
all the regular clergy, members of ecclesiastical congregations 
and orders, from teaching in public schools. Dr. Falk justified 
this decree, calling all the members of ecclesiastical congregations 
and orders mere dependents on Rome, and therefore unfit for 
employment by the State. He declared that the State intended 
to assert boldly its own authority, and accept the war forced upon 
it by Rome; and his declaration was received with the most 
enthusiastic cheering, and Herr Malinckrodt’s motion defeated 
by a majority of 242 to 83 votes. That shows pretty well 
the sort of spirit in which the new Bill for suppressing 
Roman Catholicism in Prussia,—that is its real object,—will 
be viewed by the Lower House of the Diet. We believe we 
are right in conjecturing that it will be strengthened, instead of 
weakened, in its passage through the Chamber. And the Roman 
Catholic Church will be strengthened with it. The Prussian 
Government has the art of strengthening faith,—faith in itself 
first, and next in its enemies. 


The French Assembly has finally voted the restoration of the 
Orleans Domains, or rather of the portion of them which has not 
been alienated. This portion is worth £1,440,000, divisible among 
no less than eight families descended from Louis Philippe. The 
debate was not remarkable, except as bringing out the fact upon 
which Napoleon doubtless relied in ordering the confiscation. It 
is a fundamental law of the French Monarchy, renewed by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1790, that the landed property of any Prince 
who succeeds to the Throne shall be perpetually and irrevocably 
incorporated with the Crown domains. Louis Philippe evaded 
this law by handing over the vast domain of his house to his 








| Seause they obtain greater fixity of tenure; secondly, beeause 
| they are allowed to kill off their game; and thirdly, because they 
| enjoy political independence. ‘That last argument has disappeared 
with the Ballot, but there can be no doubt that a corporation is 
usually the most lenient of landlords. ‘The only question Mr, 
Fawcett has to meet is, whether in not rack-renting their tenants, 
they are not misusing their trust, just as they would be if they 
lent money at 2 per cent. 


Extravagant Departments, if there are any, had better put 
themselves in order, for Kincardineshire threatens to elect Sir G. 
Balfour. Sir George is a near relative of the late Joseph Hume, 
promises to tread in his steps, and knows more about departmental 
expenditures, and especially military expenditures, than any man 
in the House of Commons. He saved the Indian Treasury in 1868, 
and was only refused his reward because he would meddle with 
the home expenditure of the India Office. He is probably the 
one critic whom, if he were in Parliament, that Office would fear. 
In general politics he is a consistent Radical, and like all Anglo- 
Indians, especially liberal upon those matters of tenure which 
most interest Scotch electors. 





We regret to notice the death of Sir John Bowring, a man who 
has been before the world as author and politician for sixty years, 
and as a sort of commercial Envoy for the Government whenever 
commercial knowledge was needed, and as an expositor of Bentham's 
views of administration and jurisprudence, had done much good 
work. He was, moreover, a considerable linguist, though 
in the judgment of many scholars a slatternly one, and as his 
foible was omniscience, he frequently attempted enterprises which 
he needed assistance to carry out. He was a good statist, and 
had considerable imagination, which in the East influenced 
his politics. There exists among Lord Canning’s papers. a 
letter from Sir J. Bowring, written about the beginning of 





1857, in which he laid before the Viceroy a very semarkable 


proposal, which, had it been accepted, would have ended i 
the conquest of Southern China. It is quite 





children before he accepted the Crown, an act declared by Berryer 
to be legal, but certainly somewhat mean. Napoleon on his 
accession treated it as a colourable evasion of the law, and re- 
annexed the property to the Crown domain, whence it is once 
more separated. ‘These facts seem to be admitted by the friends 
of the family, who, however, point out that these laws contem- 
plated the King remaining King until he died, and that Louis 
Philippe never was King in the old Legitimist sense. 


On Saturday Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe received a deputation 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, sent to ask their help in 
freeing the London Bridges. This work will cost £1,500,000, and 
the Board purpose to accomplish it by continuing the coal and 
wine dues. These dues, of which the only important one is 
the coal duty of thirteenpence a ton, produce £309,000 a year, 
of which £219,000 goes to the Board and the rest to the City. 
The Board's share is pledged for certain improvements till 1889, 
but the Board think if the dues were continued till 1899 they 
could buy up the bridges. They prefer that scheme, avowedly 
because it prevents new taxation and gives them a long day ; but 
Mr. Gladstone does not quite see matters in that light. He says 
the London manufacturers who use the coal suffer—which is true— 
and wants the Board to propose some other way of raising the 
money. Mr. Lowe, again, wants to know why people who live 
fifteen miles off from London should be taxed for those who use 
the bridges. Just because the prosperity of London, to which free 
locomotion is essential, quadruples their incomes. It is evident 
that Mr. Gladstone dislikes the scheme, but with twenty metro- 
politan Members we suppose the bridges will be freed, though we 
should like some impartial arbitrator to look closely into the price. 
Have bridge shares risen or fallen lately ? 


Mr. Fawcett, through the Times, protestsstrongly against the com- 
pulsory sale of corporation lands, and makes out an excellent case for 
his opinion. He says that the Colleges and other bodies which would 
be forced to sell would lose the value which may hereafter accrue 
to their estates, and which, though now devoted to intellectual 
purposes, would then go to swell the revenue of private individuals. 
The argument that the land would produce more is most 
uncertain, inasmuch as the College properties would usually 
be bought by rich men, who might use them for pleasure 
purposes, game preserving, and so on, while the assertion 
that they are mismanaged needs more proof. The tenants 




















do not think so, but are anxious to hold College farms ; first, 


Civilian he might have been a great success, the great men of 
that Service having, from Hastings downward, often united high 
practical capacity with feeble literary ambitions. The most un- 
intelligible point about Sir John was his favour for the Peace Party, 
in which he certainly did not believe, at all events East of Suez. 


A telegram from St. Petersburg admits that a rumour of 
the capture of Khiva by Colonel Makasoff has been received, 
but says it still requires confirmation. We incline to suspect, 
as the story has also reached Cabul, it is true, but are 
rather puzzled to know why English approval of the en- 
terprise is regarded by Russian journals as an insult. The Times, 
which seems nervous about Central Asia, says Russian conquests, 
even if directed against us, do not matter yet, as the Indian 
Empire is as strong as Russia, and can fight her in Afghanistan if 
necessary, without wasting strength in premature efforts. That is 
quite sound, but the 7imes will find when the time comes that it 
is not in Afghanistan, but in the Persian Isthmus, that the battle- 
field will be found. The sea is always our best base, and with 
Persia in our hands, the march of a Russian army southwards 
would be impossible. Lord Palmerston knew that, and Sir James 
Outram. 

The Members for Berkshire, and many of the gentlemen of the 
county, attended a public meeting on Saturday, called to assist in 
founding a County Friendly Society for Berks. The object of 
this society is to supersede the petty benefit clubs established 
among the labourers by a county club, which can be managed 
more cheaply and can be relied on to avoid insolvency. ‘Ihe 
main idea is that a labourer should pay a shilling a week when in 
work, and in return should receive a maintenance in sickness or 
old age, a maintenance which Guardians have agreed not to reckon 
as against aid from the rates. The scheme is a very good one in 
itself, and answers in Hampshire, but involves this difficulty. It 
limits the labourer’s power of emigration, as if he quits the 
county he loses all his back payments. Perhaps it is intended to 
do that, pensions being of all methods of defence against strikes 
at once the mildest and the most effective. 


The London Policemen who were dismissed for their share in 
the late émeute have made a full submission, and have all been 
reinstated at the bottom of their respective grades. That isa 
kindly and we believe a wise act, and will restore to the Force an 
impression of its superiors’ sympathy. At the same time, Colonel 
Henderson has prohibited meetings in the force without his 





Sir John Bowring missed his vocation, and that as . Indian 
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oman a perfectly reasonable step, considering the nature of the 
force, if he has also provided the men with official means of 
making their grievances known to the authorities, and through 
Parliament to the public. Soldiers and sailors have such means, 
and so should the Police. 


We regret deeply to notice that excitement and disappointment 
have been too much for Mr. Horace Greeley. His head has been 
affected, he has become unconscious, and on Thursday was reported 
to be very rapidly sinking. His wife’s recent death, due in part 
to the same excitement, seems to have added to the melancholy 
originally produced by a defeat which it seems clear he did not 
expect. We should, we suspect, hear of similar results after 
English elections, but that the strain here is limited to a few days. 
The American system, under which the “ campaign,” with its 
speeches, ovations, journeys, and showers of insult, lasts for four or 
five months, must tax any but the strongest constitution or the most 
lymphatic temperament. To ‘run’ for President safely, an 
American apparently should be fat. 


Lord Salisbury has been making a speech at Bournemouth, 
intended chiefly to canvass for Sir H. Drummond Wolff, the 
defeated Conservative candidate at the last Christchurch election, 
who is going to stand again next time, but dilating also on the 
prospects of Conservatism, and reiterating his usual assertion that 
the House of Lords had better cease to exist at once, than be popu- 
lar on condition that it never ventures to differ from the House of 
Commons. Yet, as a matter of fact, surely even Lord Salisbury 
recognises that this is its condition of existence; that it did not 
dare insist on its amendments to the Irish Church Bill or to the 
Irish Land Bill; that it could not defeat the Army Organisation 
Bill; that it has to limit its victories to throwing out a few excel- 
lent Endowed School schemes, and other trivialities of that nature, 
—that it is nothing more than a revising Assembly, and when it 
seeks to become more it feels its impotence, and has to give way. 
Lord Salisbury insisted on the ‘‘ Radical tribute” which the Liberal 
Government has to pay by introducing some revolutionary element 
into every important measure it brings forward, declared that 
it was the mission of the Conservatives to release the Govern- 
ment from this degrading condition, and further went on to advo- 
cate a spirited foreign policy, a foreign policy like Lord Chatham’s, 
which he declared to be really the most economical, saying sar- 
castically that Lord Granville would make a splendid Chatham 
if the country only chose to ask for a Chatham policy. Lord 
Salisbury has often criticised our international concessions and 
attacked our arbitrations, but he has never before, as far as we 
remember, advocated a higher and more authoritative tone in 
Foreign Policy. If he sticks to that, he and his party may begin 
to be dangerous. 

Mr. Rylands made a startling proposal to his Warrington con- 
stituents on Wednesday. He said that land was taxed in 1692 
at the rate of 4s. in the pound, and that in that year the 
rental of land was about £10,000,000. It is now £140,000,000, 
and if the same tax were based on the new rating, it would 
yield at least £18,000,000 sterling. Again, he attacked the low 
succession duties on land as compared with the probate and legacy 
duties. He proposed therefore that real property should in future 
pay ‘“‘by a graduated tax ” ‘‘asum equal to one-fourth of the 
entire taxation of the kingdom, say £18,000,000,—and let an equal 
probate and legacy duty be levied on laud and other property, which 
will bring in at least £4,000,000.” ‘That is a very big proposal, 
and is the more significant that Mr. Rylands, though not a 
leading politician, does not usually go in for mere sensa- 
tional politics. He puts his speeches,—which are always 
a little Philistine,—moderately, is rather liked than otherwise by 

the Tory gentlemen opposite, and likes to feel power behind him 
before he speaks. He is, at least, a very efficient straw to show 
which way the wind is blowing. 


The Conservatives have carried Londonderry, and the Liberal 
Attorney-General, Mr. Palles, seems likely, like one of his 
predecessors (Mr. Serjeant Barry), to go begging for a seat. Mr. 
Palles was beaten by a combination of the Presbyterians, who, as 
a rule, have always hitherto voted on the Liberal side, with the 
Conservatives proper, the Presbyterians being driven thereto 
by horror of Mr. Palles’s opinions on the Irish University 
question, and their dread of him as a good Roman Catholic, 
Warialy supporting and supported by the priests. But the 


curious feature of the election was the apparent disappearance of 
the Home Rulers, who, after holding enthusiastic meetings and 
being addressed with the most thrilling eloquence by the orators 
of the Nation, polled only 89 votes for Mr. Biggar, while Mr. 





| Palles gained 522, and Mr. Lewis, the Conservative, 696. The 
| explanation is said to be that the priests, who were all Home 
Rulers, thinking the education question the thing of the first 
importance, supported Mr. Palles, and carried a good many Home 
| Rulers with them. That may be the explanation, but it is worth 
| notice that in Cork the municipal elections by ballot have given a 
great gain to the Conservatives, and that the Conservatives are 
thereby so much encouraged that they are going to fight the 
borough. It is quite on the cards that, under the Ballot, Home Rule 
will find its prospects becoming very dim. 


The libel case brought, with somewhat Quixotic audacity, by 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon against the Pall Mall Gazette, for speaking of 
him, in relation to his books called ‘ Spiritual Wives’ and ‘ Free 
Russia,’ as an obscene writer and a vamper-up of travels, has ended 
inthe jury finding a verdict for the plaintiff with a farthing damages, 
damages which do not carry costs. ‘The evidence went to show that 
Mr. Dixon's book on ‘Spiritual Wives’ was unquestionably prurient, 
but a rather unfair advantage was taken of him by translating 
into English for the benefit of the jury one very obscene passage 
which he had given only in an appendix in German. We can 
conceive of a book on the varieties of whim adopted in various 
communities in relation to marriage that should be really 
valuable, and yet by no means fit for family use, and 
we rather fear the tendency of English jurors to measure 
by purely domestic standards the scope of genuine history 
of this nature. Mr. Ward's book on the Hindoos, for 
instance, might very likely be regarded by an English jury as 
liable to the same objections as Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s; indeed, in 
one sense it is far more liable to them, in another not nearly so 
much, and yet it is certainly desirable in the interest of ethno- 
logical science that such books should be written. However, in 
this case we believe substantial justice has been done. We ex- 
pressed at the time our dislike of the character of ‘Spiritual 
Wives,’ and as for ‘Free Russia,’ there can be no doubt that its 
pretensions as a book of travels were not very genuine,—the gross 
inaccuracy of its details on many points, in which the reader 
would be apt to think that he was reading the personal experience 
of the writer, being sufficiently shown in the trial_—Mr. Dixon 
speaking, for instance, of one town as the suburb of another which 
is said to be 1,100 miles distant from it. 


A decision of the Liverpool stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Raffles, 
is recorded this week in the Liverpool Daily Post (which by a 
blunder of the pen we referred to last week as the Liverpool Daily 
Mail) on the secrecy clauses of the Ballot Act. Mr. Raffles held 
that ‘‘ an attempt to communicate” the registered number of the 
voters, without actual communication, is not a violation of the 
Act, and this though the Act positively enjoins “ maintaining 
and aiding in maintaining” the secrecy of the voter. It 
is certainly very odd, if a man who attempts to communicate 
the registered number of a voter is not infringing a provision 
directing him to “‘ maintain and aid in maintaining” the secrecy 
of the voting. Next, Mr. Raffles held that the card-trick is per- 
fectly legitimate, since there is no offence in communicating any- 
thing except the register numbers and names of the voters. In- 
deed, he expressly declared that for an election agent to send to 
his committee every hour the total number of votes polled, and 
the proportion of those who had given promises to his own party, 
is quite lawful. And there, we suspect, he was right ; the law did 
not contemplate the exclusion of good materials for guessing, 
but only of such authentic evidence of a vote as would be demanded 
by either bribers or intimidators as adequate grounds for giving 
the bribe or putting in force the threat. But that an attempt to 
break the law should be legal, so long as it does not succeed, cer- 
tainly sounds odd. It is said that a case will be prepared for the 
Queen’s Bench on these points,—which is very desirable, as we 
ought to hear on the highest authority what the existing law is, as 
well as how it works, before attempting to improve it. 


Some alarm has been created by a statement that soldiers desert 
at the rate of more than 8,000 a year, but it appears that the 
names advertised by the Police have often been counted twice 
over, and that the annual desertion does not exceed half that num- 





ber. The evil is attributed to the new method of enlistment for 
general service, men liking to join regiments they know something 
of, but it needs some better explanation than that. Men do not 
run away from the Queen's ships in those numbers or with that 
impunity, aud it must be even easier for them to escape. The 
vital question, however, is not yet touched,—the increase or deerease 
in the proportion of desertions. 





Consols were on Friday 923 to 923. 
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ee 
THE GRAVE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


HE situation in France changes so rapidly from hour to 
hour that it is almost impossible to write on it, but it 
is sufficiently clear that its dangerous character arises exclu- 
sively from the action of the Right. That unteachable and 
impracticable party has at last betrayed itself in its true 
colours, as a party which places an idea or rather an appre- 
hension above order, above policy, and above the will of 
the majority of the people. When the Kerdrel Committee 
was ordered to report on the form of address to be pre- 
sented to M. Thiers, nothing had occurred to justify a breach 
between the Assembly and the Government. M. Thiers in 
his Message had indeed proclaimed a fact, that the Republic 
existed, and had suggested Constitutional reforms ; but the fact 
was patent to all men’s eyes, and the reforms were sub- 
mitted to the discretion of the sovereign Assembly. So 
little cause was there for a rupture, that when M. Batbie was 
appointed “ Reporter,” or as we should translate rapporteur, 
Secretary to the Committee, it was believed that he had been 
selected as a singularly moderate man. The Right, however, 
led in the Committee by the Duc d’Audriffet Pasquier, were 
in their angriest and most truculent mood; aware that power 
was slipping from them with every election, aware that their 
hold on the country had departed, aware that M. Gambetta 
was rising steadily in the confidence of his countrymen, 
they resolved to indulge themselves at least in one 
' fierce burst of hate. It is probable that M. Batbie 
himself, who, as head of the Committee of Pardons, has earned 
the hatred of every Communist in France, was himself excited 
by the threats constantly addressed to him, and willingly lent 
his pen to the majority; but at all events, he drew up, and the 
majority signed, a report which is in its inner meaning a 
summons to civil war. In stately but intelligible language 
the members of the Committee doom the Radicals to political 
extinction, declare that they are but the Communists under a 
new name, which conceals only a “ League of Destruction ;” 
that they deny God, detest religion, and meditate a new war ; 
that “they are not a party, but a faction, the enemy of all 
parties entitled to respect.’ This would be strong language 
even if taken by itself, but it is nothing to that which follows. 
The Committee declares that this Radicalism, this faction, 
this common enemy of all parties, is “‘ marching to its legal 
and irremediable triumph,” and therefore “it is indispensable 
to oppose to it a fighting Government (un Gouvernement de 
combat),” a Government which should be “ the mainspring of 
the party of order,” and should depart from that neutrality in 
elections which it has hitherto observed; and “ combine all 
conservative forces for the purpose of enlightening the country 
population with regard to the designs of the enemy.” To 
carry out this programme, to create this Government, 
which is in its essence, and almost in the words describing it, 
Napoleonic, the President must retire from the Chamber, and 
by appointing responsible Ministers, that is, of course, Ministers 
agreeable to the majority, must place the whole force of the 
State at the disposal of the party which avows openly that it 
will use that force to crush the Radicals, to dictate to the 
country electors, or even to treat the Radicals as Communists 
to be warred down. 

The consternation created by this address, which was, 
moreover, so to speak, shotted with reproofs and insults to 
M. Thiers for his presumed alliance with Gambetta, was ex- 
cessive, and extended throughout the country. The Left bore 
the reading of the document in a dead silence, which speaks 
well for their drill; but the Republican papers grew wild with 
fury, the Parisian populace began to seethe in the way it has of 
seething when beginning to appreciate a crisis, and from every 
part of France addresses by the thousand poured in upon the 
President, entreating him to stand firm and to maintain the Re- 
public. His secret mind has still to be disclosed, but his public 
action was to demand a vote of confidence under a form which 
allowed the majority once more to reconsider themselves and their 
proceedings. His most conservative Minister, M. Dufaure, Minis- 
ter of Justice, and a sworn enemy of all Ultras, was on Thursday 
sent into the Tribune, to say that the President accepted the 
idea of the responsibility of Ministers, who indeed were already 
responsible to the Chamber, but that he rejected responsibility 
for himself, unless accompanied, as in America, with the right 
of veto or other changes. He therefore proposed to submit 
Ministerial responsibility and other constitutional questions to 
a Committee of Thirty, which should determine the func- 





being engaged in long constitutional discussions, would calrg 
down, but he had underrated the decision and the bitterness 
of his adversaries. M. Batbie, whose giant size gives him the 
great advantage of visibleness in debate, rose in the Tribune and 
proposed that the President’s suggestion should be referred 
once more to the Kerdrel Committee. This was agreed to, 
and at 6.15 on Thursday, after two private conferences with M, 
Thiers, M. Batbie returned to announce to the Assembly, amid 
dead silence, that the Committee, “having maturely examined 
the proposal of the Government, adhered to its first scheme.” 
This unexpected declaration of war a outrance, delighted the 
Left and Left Centre, which clamoured for a vote, but M 
Thiers, artistically posing as a weary, worn, and sickly man, 
asked for an adjournment to Friday, which was carried, and 
on Friday the President was to open the debate probably in, 
one of those speeches which have made his oratory famous, 
We cannot pretend, with events so near at hand, 
to predict their immediate course, but some facts come 
out very clearly through the mist of speeches, proposi- 
tions, and conflicting rumours, and they all point to the 
ultimate victory of the President if his health does not 
give way. It is evident in the first place, that the Right are 
determined either to compel him to resign or to bind him 
hand and foot, by making his Ministers responsible and 
silencing his own voice, and thus to obtain full control of the 
Government for their own purposes, which purposes are not 
those of the nation or such as could be carried out 
without a Civil War. The cities would rise against a 
Monarchy, against a clerical party, and against a fierce 
persecution of the Radical Republicans, and a third of 
the army would sympathise with the cities. It is evident, 
also, that the Right do not represent the people, for 
they themselves make the approaching “legal and irre- 
mediable triumph of the Radicals” one of the counts of their 
indictment against M. Thiers. And finally, it is clear that 
the President cannot—either as patriot, as statesman, or as a 
man of honour, according to French modes of thought—yield 
another step to a party which, without representing the 
country, risks civil war to secure the triumph of its own anti- 
quated ideas. One of the two adversaries must give way, and 
on the broad principle that Junkers always collapse when their 
action would produce great results, we believe the party to 
submit will be the Right. It is asserted that they have force 
behind them, that they can reckon on the Army, and that, there- 
fore, their inferiority in the country matters little ; but those 
are extravagant assertions. Where is their army? The 
Minister at War is M. Thiers’ nominee ; Marshal Macmahon, 
who commands the Paris division, is, he says, devoted to 
legality, and must legally take his orders only through the 
President, who cannot under the plan Rivet, which is law, be 
dismissed, though he may be overridden ; General Ladmirault, 
who commands the garrison of Paris, took special occasion on 
Thursday to appear among the President’s suite ; while neither 
General Ducrot at Rouen, General Chanzy at Bordeaux, or 
General Bourbaki at Lyons, can be heartily at the disposal of 
a@ Monarchical Right, which again, in appealing to a coup 
d'état, that is, to Revolution, destroys its last hold over the 
peasantry of France. The men who would appeal to force 
look to Chiselhurst and not to Frohsdorf for their chief, and 
are no more Legitimists or Orleanists than they are English 
Liberals. M. Rouher knows that perfectly well, and has 
openly and warmly congratulated M. Batbie upon the admirable 
attitude of the majority which, as he clearly perceives, tends 
to throw France once more into the hands of the only party 
that can consistently rely upon a Praetorian vote. We believe 
that the Army will do what it has always done, obey the 
head of the Executive, whoever he may be; that the 
Right will, on the final vote, abstain, lest it should 
stand alone in France; and that M. Thiers, taught by 
his experience that government through these men is 
impossible, will insist on dissolution by fractions, and 
make the fractions large. Events may, within twelve 
hours, dissipate all these beliefs, perhaps evoke some force 
hitherto unsuspected at Versailles,—such, for instance, as a 
secret agreement with Prince Bismarck; but these are the 
anticipations warranted by the position of parties, by the 
characters of the actors, and by the situation of France, which, 
it must not be forgotten, has not yet been evacuated by the 
German Army. It would be the strangest of all the strange 
ironies of history if, at the moment when the nobles of the 
conquering country yielded unwillingly to the throne, the 
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nobles of the defeated country should succeed in spite of 
their countrymen in setting up a King. We do not believe 
they will, except at the price of a movement which would be 
equivalent to the temporary extinction of France as a great 


European State. 
THE NEW LAW OF PERSECUTION IN PRUSSIA. 


HE new Bill submitted to the Prussian Diet for the 
purpose of controlling the rights of ecclesiastical bodies 
in Prussia seems to us a measure of feeble persecution,—which 


can hardly be either good statesmanship or good morality ; | 


since good statesmanship would certainly choose between strong 
persecution and absolute tolerance, while good morality would 
not persecute at all. ‘ 
the following are the provisions :—‘No religious official 
(Religionsdiener) is empowered to threaten, to put in force, 
or to publish any penal or disciplinary sentences, unless they 
either belong to the category of things purely ecclesiastical, 
or involve simply the taking away of a right that is effectual 
within a religious community, or the exclusion from that 
religious community. 2. No religious official may threaten, 
or put in force, or publish any even otherwise legally per- 
missible, penal or disciplinary sentence, on account of any 
action which either the law of the State or the rightful order 
of any magistrate requires from him. Just as little may any 
religious official threaten, or put in force, or publish any such 
penal or disciplinary sentence for the purpose of causing the 
omission of any action of the kind already mentioned. 3. No 
religious official is empowered to put in force or publish any 
otherwise legal penal or disciplinary sentence, because elec- 
toral rights have been exercised in any given way, or because 
they have not been exercised. Just as little is he empowered to 
threaten or put in force or publish penal or disciplinary sen- 
tences in order to bring about a special exercise of such elec- 
toral rights, or abstention from their exercise. 4. No reli- 
gious official isempowered to publish otherwise legal penal or dis- 
ciplinary sentences, with any mention of the names of the persons 
affected by them. 5. Whoever contravenes the provisions of 
sections 1 to 4 is punishable by a fine of not more than 1,000 
thalers (£150), or by imprisonment for not more than two 
years. In addition, the loss of eligibility for all public offices, 
including ecclesiastical offices, for a period of from one to five 
years, may be decreed. The attempt to commit these offences 
is punishable. 6. All persons are ‘religious officials’ in the 
sense of this law who have any duty in the Evangelical or Roman 
Catholic Church, or in any other religious community, as their 
organs, whether as spiritual teachers or as officials.”” Such is this 
very simple law, which appears to be perfectly general, and has, 
apparently, no more application to the Roman Catholic 
than to the Lutheran Church. Indeed, we believe that some 
of the Liberal party intend to work it, if it should pass, at 
first against the Roman Catholics, but aftewards against re- 
ligious communities of all kinds. Under it, as we understand 
the law, if the Bishop of London, being at the time present in 
Prussia, were to suspend the English chaplain in Berlin, and 
notify his suspension to the English residents there, he would be 
liable to a penalty of £150 and an imprisonment of two 
years. It is quite certain that under this law, if really applied, 
all ecclesiastical authority would cease at once. Suppose a 
minister of the Lutheran or Reformed Church to turn 
‘ Agnostic,,—or believer in the Unknown and Unknow- 
able and active disbeliever in Calvinism or Lutheranism 
of every shade,—the authorities of these Churches would 
have no right to annoutice to the congregation of the Agnostic 
that they had excluded him from their communion, except 
at the risk of a fine of £150, two years’ imprisonment, and five 
years’ exclusion from all public offices, ecclesiastical, no less 
than municipal or political. No matter what the avowed 
heresy of the person excommunicated might be,—no matter 
that he might be quite willing to admit and declare it him- 
self, and to accept the sentence of excommunication founded 
upon it,—as far as we can see, any one out of mere spite to the 
discipline of an ecclesiastical community might put in force the 
penalty against its authorities for publicly notifying the sentence 
of excommunication. Nor does the Bill apply exclusively to 
religious communities receiving State aid. If passed in its 
present form, it will apply just as much to any voluntary 
sect started to-morrow. It would apply to a Moravian as 
much as toa Roman Catholic, to a Quaker, or a Mohammedan, 
or a member of the Greek Church. And no doubt that is 
the recommendation of the law, if it is really intended to 
work it honestly at all. Yet if Professor Friedrich, Dr. Dél- 
linger, and the Archbishop of Utrecht should declare within 


It is a very short Bill, of which} 


|the limits of the Prussian kingdom some of their priests 
| excommunicated for denying, say, Transubstantiation, or (say) 
| the right of the community at large to elect the Bishop, 
| would they be punished with a fine and imprisonment and 
| legal disqualification for any public office? If so, well and 
| good ; the law is equal, but aimed at the absolute demolition 
| of all ecclesiastical organisations, and the next step should be 

to refuse to learned Societies the right of notifying to the 
| public the names of expelled members, whatever the offence 
against their rules for which they were expelled. But if this be 
| not so, if it is aimed, as we believe, so far at least as the Govern- 
/ment is concerned, solely at the Roman Catholic Church, and 
| is intended to be worked in the interest of the “ Old Catholic” 
seceders, then, as we began by saying, it is a measure of very 
feeble persecution, bad because it is persecuting, and con- 
temptible because it is timid and feeble, in spite of being 
persecuting. 

Of course, what the German public expect is that the Bill 
will be worked something in this way. A priest who rejects, 
perhaps, the dogma of Infallibility, or who has embraced some 
other heresy,—say the Arian, or the Nestorian, or the Sabellian 
heresy,—or who wishes to marry, and does not wish to give up 
his salary as a priest,—will, as soon as this Bill is law, quietly 
declare his views, when his bishop will tell him that unless he 
renounces his individual choice, and submits to the authority 
of the Church, he must be suspended or excommunicated. 
The priest will reply, ‘Certainly, suspend and excommunicate 
me, if you please, but don’t publish my name to the people, or 
you will be liable to a fine of £150, imprisonment for two 
years, and disqualification to fill your episcopal office for five 
years’,—and then he will quietly go on celebrating mass and 
drawing his salary as before. If the bishop tells the people 
that they must not listen to him, nor take the offices of the 
Church from his hands, or declares his name to the Government 
as unfit to receive a salary, the bishop will really be liable to 
these penalties ; and if not, he will be unfaithful to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the body of the Church will be riven 
in sunder. Thus, it is supposed that not merely the 
“Old Catholics,” but all other heretics will be protected 
within the body of the Roman Church,—in which case the 
whole glory of the external unity of that Church will be no 
more, —or else the Church will have its bishops in prison, its 
priests in discord, and its people not knowing whom to resist 
and whom to obey. The plan will fail, because the penalties 
denounced by the State are not nearly great enough to tempt 
the human frailty in such an order of men as the Roman 
priesthood, whose weakness quite as much as their strength is 
enlisted on the side of their Church’s unity and orthodoxy. If 
the scaffold and the dungeon were again to be ruthlessly used, 
there would, no doubt, be some chance of success; no large order 
of men is entirely indifferent to arguments of that very telling 
and bewildering kind. But a little martyrdom and a great deal of 
sympathy under it, are not arguments of that drastic character, 
—rather are they fresh incentives to fidelity and the glory of 
orthodoxy. Rome has at least gained thus much by the 
enforced celibacy of the clergy, that there are few ties to be 
broken of the kind which relax esprit de corps, and make the 
heart shrink from persecution. Rome would win instead of 
losing by the spectacle of bishops and priests suffering for 
conscience’ sake in the prisons of the State, or enduring poverty 
boldly, and begging their support from the contributions of 
the faithful. 

We suppose that the Bill will be passed, and not in a weaker, 
probably in a stronger form, than it takes at present,—for the 
so-called ‘ Liberals ’ of Prussia seem to have lost all confidence 
in the power of Light to fight Roman Catholic authority, and 
trust now only to the strong arms which vanquished France for 
their principle of progress. They seem to believe in the Lord 
of Hosts as distinguished from the Spirit of Truth, and to 
have made up their mind that only the baton of the 
policeman and the sword of the soldier are strong enough 
to fight against the mitre of the bishop and the soutane 
of the priest. But they will fail, for Liberalism 
cannot afford to exchange arms with its enemies, and to per- 
secute in the name of progress. For our own parts, we 
believe that nowhere on the Continent of Europe is the Roman 
Catholic power so hard pressed as in England, where it is 
treated not merely with tolerance, but with courtesy, where it 
is challenged to put forth its utmost strength against the 
earnest arguments of candid investigation, to meet criticism by 
criticism, and to compare its great pretensions with the sifted 
history of impartial inquirers. Here, as elsewhere, Roman 
Catholics make converts among those who have all along con- 
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ceded their main premiss that there is, and must be, some 
infallible human guide through the mysteries of revelation; but 
here, much more than elsewhere, the difficulty of establishing 
that premiss is felt by the deepest thinkers among Roman 
Catholics to be more and more overwhelming. But the 
Prussian Liberals despise this toilsome way of undermining 


the foundations of the great authoritative Church, and prefer | 


to resort to the old-fashioned method of persecution. They 
will reap what they are sowing. The freest private thought 
in Europe has been hitherto that of Germany, but it will 
not long survive this shameful confession of weakness, 
this spasmodic terror of the Church of Rome. The State 
which authoritatively persecutes an authoritative Church 
will find itself cutting its own ground from under its feet, 
and leading impartial German citizens to suppose that there 
must be truth behind a system so formidable as to call for 
State aid to assail it. It is an ill omen for the infant Empire 
of Germany, that in its very earliest days it is abandoning 
the sober traditions of that free thought and free reli- 
gious combination from which the intellectual influence of 
Germany has sprung, and substituting for it a principle of 
dictatorial scepticism and jealous domination. 


THE BIRMINGHAM “ PROGRAMME.” 


E should not wonder to see the Tories next Session | 


make the greatest mistake they have ever made in 
their party history. It is quite evident that the Ministry 
have made up their minds to a Bill of County organisa- 
tion, including some redistribution of taxes, and to some 
kind of a land law, and quite evident also that they will 
encounter a most determined and effective resistance. Mr. 
Goschen, Sir John Coleridge, and the minor Ministers generally 
would not have said so much about mortmain, corporation 
properties, and transfer, if the Cabinet had resolved to post- 
pone those subjects altogether for a Session, while Mr. Glad- 
stone himself stands personally pledged to a County Bili under 
which substantial power shall pass to the representatives of 
the ratepayers. He spoke on that subject last Session as 
strongly as man could speak, and it is now reported on all 
sides that he has himself looked into the matter, that his 
mind is made up, and that his mind is not favourable to the 
landlords. And it begins to be probable that if this is the 
case the landlords will show fight, that they will not consent 
to so great a loss of position and influence without at least 
one serious effort to avert their fate. The Suturday Revievw, 
which on one or two points represents their sentiments more 
exactly than any journal in England, warned them months ago 
that a great change was coming, denounced Mr. Goschen, whose 
Bill showed the way to County Reform, as a Revolutionist, 


and metaphorically slapped the landlords’ friend Sir Massey | 


Lopes on both cheeks for having been such a fool as to 
force on the question by his celebrated resolution. Our 


readers remember the way in which Mr. Goschen’s Bill | 
was not so much defeated as squelched by the squires, and | 


this week we have the 7%mes declaring open war on the 
Ministry because of its contemplated county reforms. The 
Birmingham Dai/y Post has a correspondent in London who 
sometimes obtains early information, and he stated on Monday 
that the Government were prepared “for a line of action which 
would be acceptable to thorough-going Liberals,” for a Local 
Taxation Bill, and a Land Bill, and an English Education Bill 
to amend Clause 25, and a Bill on Irish University Education. 
The Zimes republishes these statements in extenso, and in a 
leading article upon them positively foams with rage and 
annoyance. The whole story is a canard. 
and his colleagues have not as yet determined on political 


suicide;”’ “they will not prematurely outrage the mass of the | 


House of Commons ;”’ the suggestion “ that Government should 
go in for a revolution on the eve of an election is coarsely 


vigorous,” but a ‘Government which still musters a working | 


majority little short of a hundred is not prone to indulge in 
the wild hazards of a defeated gamester.”’ 


education in Ireland, and has endorsed by anticipation | 


any scheme for turning the lands of corporate bodies into 
Consols, and has never been opposed to simplicity of land 
transfer, all this excitement must be due to dislike of the 
coming County Bill, and its one inevitable principle, the super- 
session of nominee rulers of the counties by the representa- 
tives of the ratepayers. One provision attributed to this Bill 
is in particular denounced as an absurdity, and any increase 


“Mr. Gladstone | 


Now as the Zimes | 
has no particular fancy for the 25th Clause of the Education | 
Act, and has come round to moderate views on the higher | 





of taxation on land is in anticipation angrily condemned, the 
(drift of the entire article being that land must be let 
}alone. The Saturday Review is just as strong, and we should 
| consider it not only possible, but probable that the Squires 
will be heartily on the same side, angrily opposed to trusting 
| the ratepayers with the power to tax them in any way whatever, 
This will be just the sort of opportunity Tories may jump 
| at to “rebind, as they put it, all the necessarily Conservative 
elements of society into one great country party,” able for a 
time, at all events, to rule the State. Their leaders are 
almost sure to think that if they can detach the Liberal 
| landlords, and raise the cry of Revolution, and heartily delight 
their own party, and stand true to their own principles, all at 
'one and the same time, they may safely force on the dissolu- 
| tion, which, on the rejection of such a Bill, would be in- 
|evitable. That is just the kind of semi-shrewd calculation 
| which enchants the Carlton, it is one to which all their 
prejudices would incline them, and it is one, we must in fair- 
| ness add, more consistent with their party history than any of 
their recent expedients. If Toryism does not include the 
| right of country gentlemen to govern England, it has not 
| much practical meaning left. We strongly suspect they will 
| make the effort, that they will resist the introduction of the 
| representative principle into the counties as fiercely as the 
| Prussian Junkers do, and that they will suffer in consequence 
the worst defeat they have endured since 1832. 
Under almost any conceivable arrangement of household 
| suffrage a privileged class must in a war about their privilege 
| be defeated, for they must stand, as the Junkers of Prussia 
|are now standing, unsupported and alone. Even those who 
agree with them on other matters on this must necessarily be 
|languid. Legal privilege in the hands of any one class must 
necessarily diminish the status of all the classes deprived of 
it. This is the case in all countries and under all circum- 
stances, and in England the peculiar distribution of power 
makes the abolition of rural privilege exceptionally easy. 
Ireland and Scotland and the boroughs when all pulling to- 
gether govern the Empire by two to one, and in a case like 
this are nearly certain to pull together as one man. We 
_would ask the most hopeful member of the Carlton if he 
| thinks that Scotchmen or Irishmen are going to vote that 
| landlords shall continue to dispose of county rates, or if he 
knows of any borough anywhere in which a Member will be 
pledged to resist the aspiration of county ratepayers to 
impose and expend the rates for themselves, as city rate- 
payers do? There is no such borough outside Shoreham, and 
this fact alone would make a dissolution on such a point 
ruinous to the Tory party, but the fact is by no means the 
most important of the series. What makes the landlords 
think that the county electors will dislike the chance of 
controlling their own finances, of obtaining county careers, 
‘and of rising to county position, all of them changes 
| involved of necessity in the introduction of the representative 
principle into county administration ? We should say, subject 
to correction, that they would like it very much indeed ; that 
the offer would gratify a very just ambition as well as a very 
ignoble spirit of social envy, that the good and the bad side of 
_county electors would both be very strongly attracted, that if 
| the landlords resisted desperately the landlords would be left 
politically nowhere, and that if the Tories joined the landlords 
or absorbed the landlords, the Tories would be extinguished, 
for one Parliament at least. They cannot seat their nominees 
without the help of the voters, and the voters would not help 
them to keep a monopoly of power which the voters would 
like exceedingly to share. We cannot imagine a policy more 
disastrous for the landed interest than that which the Times 
and the Saturday Review would have them follow,—the policy of 
forcing an appeal to the country upon the government and taxa- 
tion of the counties. The landlords and their tenants would, for 
the first time since the passing of the Chandos Clause, be totally 
at variance with each other. Resistance succeeded, no doubt, 
two years ago; but that was because the Government was not 
ready for an appeal to the people, which, on its part, was 
hardly awake to the fact that a revolution of that kind had 
been proposed. Mr. Goschen’s Bill was scarcely even read. 
But it is just that the country gentlemen, who in the long- 
|run pay the rates, should distribute the rates? That will be 
the grand argument whenever the Bill comes up, but it is not 
that we just now desire to discuss. Let it be as true as it will, 
and still it is not truer than this,—that the well-to-do pay the 
income-tax and the ill-to-do impose and expend the income- 
tax, or can under household suffrage do it if they please. We 


| are only just now discussing the party effect of such proposals, 
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and the points certain are that a echeme of taxation, be it 
what it may, hurting no class except landowners, and defended 
that representative government for the counties is certain of 
support such as no class, or interest, or league of classes and 
interests can withstand for a year. We do not believe that 
the Premier will propose an unjust scheme of taxation, but we 
do believe that he must propose a representative scheme 
which will excite the anger of the owners of land to a 
degree rendering the dissolution of which the correspondent 


Mr. Gladstone, is certain of widely extended support, and | 


Treasury to dip its hands immediately in their constituents’ 


pockets. If Mr. Gladstone wants a new tax, he must find out 


one for himself, and we cannot imagine a quest that will 
more seriously strain his financial originality, or, we may add, 


one which would better repay any exertion of the financial 


genius that even his enemies admit him to possess. 

It is not a question of London alone, but of all the cities, in 
which one clear half of our population has now elected to 
live. From London down to Penzance and up to Aberdeen 
all our towns want improvements, and know they want them ; 


of the Post speaks an immediate probability. It may be} more water, more drainage, more wide streets, more open 
said that the resistance cannot be so strong because the! spaces, more police, and more light at night; and all are 
notion of some sort of elective Board has long been familiar | puzzling themselves as to the source from which the need- 
to the country, but this is not exactly the case. It has! ful cash is to be obtained. They all see more or less 
long been familiar to Liberal politicians, just as the en- | clearly that they must borrow, and are all more or less 
franchisement of the land has; but it has only once been willing to do it; but they all, being governed by English- 
proposed by a Government, and then was withdrawn on| men, want to make repayment certain, are all more or less 
account of the opposition it excited. A mere scheme and a! reluctant to rely on direct taxation, and are all apparently 
Government Bill are two very different things, and we can- | incapable of suggesting an alternative. We do not remember in 
not but fancy that when this one is brought forward the | all the miles of municipal speeches that we have read of late 
landlords will take alarm, and whatever shape the proposed years a single bright suggestion for raising municipal revenue, 
change in the incidence of taxation may assume, will say, ‘We | except taking over the profit obtainable from the supply of 
pay the rates in the long-run, and if the ratepayers are to vote | water and gas. That has been suggested in many places, and 
and expend them, we shall one day be taxed for their comfort | in some places the suggestion has been acted on, but there 
oradvantage. We had better resist now, while we have posses- | municipal ingenuity in finance appears to end. Whether the 
sion and tradition in our favour, and see if we cannot induce object is a new Park, or a free Library, or a grand street 
the nation to leave us undisturbed. At the worst, we can but | improvement, or thorough drainage, or better medical aid, the 
be defeated in the end, and with the House of Lords to help | single resource is the rates,—that is, direct taxation in a most 
us, may keep off reform till the nation has something else to | injurious form, upon unjast conditions, and with a most 
think about.” We think it more than probable that this line | inconvenient method of collection. A rate as now levied in a 
may be adopted, that Government may be compelled to resort | municipal borough is injurious, because it directly tends to 
to a dissolution, and that the Tory party, which now believes | foster overcrowding, the great drawback to our intramural 
in the reaction, may receive a tremendous fall. civilisation ; it is unjust, because the wealthy, who benefit most 
= | by the advantages purchased, such as smooth streets, good 
- police, and quiescent poor, do not contribute in any proportion 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE TAXATION OF OUR 'to their wealth—John Smith, millionaire, paying exactly 
CITIES. 'the same sum as the doctor next door whose house is 

\ R. GLADSTONE wants, we fear, too much of the Metro- part of his professional machinery—and it is inconvenient, 
:. politan Board. A strong deputation from that body | because the tax can be collected only by a house-to-house 
waited upon the Premier on Saturday, to ask the help of the | visitation. There is a want of some method of taxing which 
Treasury in freeing the London Bridges from their tolls. | shall be less cumbrous, more easily self-adjusted, and better 
These tolls are a great inconvenience to about a third of the | proportioned to the taxpayer's means, and it is difficult to 
population, are a heavy burden to all who employ skilled | believe that such a tax is wholly beyond the ken of scientific 
artisans—a very large proportion of this class living South of the | finance. Is there no luxury, for example, which the city can 
Thames—and are quite inconsistent with all modern theories | get at as easily as the State? Would it be very wicked to 
about the necessity of freedom of traffic. The Board could | allow the city to grant licences for the sale of tobacco, or 
buy them up for about a million and a half sterling, and | wine, or spirits—not beer—and to charge a really perceptible 
accordingly the deputation suggested that if the Treasury | price for thesame? Or would it be confiscation to allow a 
would induce Parliament to extend the London octroi—that is, | city to expropriate a prosperous quarter, paying, of course, its 
the 13d. duty on every ton of coal—for ten years after 1889, | value, and so deriving the benefit of any future rise in rents 
they would raise the required sum by loan, and so liberate |—to which, as Mr. Mill maintains, the commune is entitled, 
traffic at once from all bridge tolls. The reply of the/and not the individual—and of the difference between the 
Treasury was on the whole unfavourable. Mr. Lowe, who interest on house property and that paid on city bonds? 
was with the Premier, of course snubbed the deputation, | Suppose Huddersfield, which is usually at loggerheads with 
hinting that their distant constituents did not care about the | Sir John Ramsden, were permitted to own itself, he of course 
bridges, and even suggesting with the humorous cruelty often | getting compensation, would society go all at once to pieces, 
apparent in his replies, that they should betake themselves to| or would society in Huddersfield gain this additional and 
Mr. Ayrton—a proposal rejected with shuddering alacrity,— | immense security, that the proprietary interest and the popular 
and Mr. Gladstone, though courteous enough and even playful, | interest could never be opposed? Is it truly horrible to think 
showed little favour to their request. He did not indeed say, of London owning Belgravia, and insisting through its Couneil 
as was at first reported, that “he regarded the proposed | that if tenants like brass-plates on their doors tenants shall 
taxation as one of the worst methods of effecting the object ”’; | have brass-plates without being fined for that iniquity? Isitan 
but he did press the grievance of the manufacturers, whose | axiom of politics that it would be wrong to placeany monopoly in 
coal is made dear, against the citizens, and did intend, as he | the hands of a Municipal Council,—say, for example, the sale of 
admits in a circular sent round to the papers, to intimate “a | drugs, in which the poor are notoriously cheated, almost ad 
strong disinclination to resort to that method of obtaining the | /’t’tum, and sometimes in methods which make all medical 
money, if any other plan could be found.’ In fact, he wants | skill of no effect, in direct opposition to Mr. Disraeli’s new 
the Metropolitan Board to discover some new mode of | evangel, Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas? Would people be 
intramural taxation, a demand on their inventiveness with | murdered wholesale if Municipalities were the sole Life 
which we apprehend those gentlemen will refuse umani-| Assurance Offices, with compulsory powers intended to prevent 
mously to comply. Chickens have never liked to be} widows and children from coming on the rates; or fire in- 
asked how they will be cooked, feeling the fire too! surers with a direct consequent interest in making their fire 
hot for roasting and the water too wet for boiling, | engines and fire brigades tolerably efficient? Are we quite as 
while baking is diabolic, and originality is not the strong! sure as we all profess to be that the Octroi system so general 
point of these particular chickens. Like all other elective | on the Continent is an antiquated oppression? Or quite con- 
bodies, the Metropolitan Boardsmen like to borrow rather | vinced that the Stamp system, perhaps the most powerful 
than tax, and to provide for payment at a date a long way off, agent of taxation discoverd in modern times, can never be 
and out of a revenue which their constituents pay almost | employed for municipal purposes without injury either to 
without knowing that it is paid. They like their nice coal! property or trade? Would it cause a rebellion, for instance, 
tax, which nobody sees—the shilling not appearing in the | if London had a separate and perfected system of registry, if 
coal-dealers’ bills, though of course it is there in a heavier | the registry fee were a heavy one, and if the profits on con- 
form—and they like it particularly when it is only to begin | veyancing therefore went to the community, instead of the 
seventeen years hence, and they are not going to help the| lawyers? We cannot say that any of these suggestions would 
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meet the case, we can see serious objections to them all, and|fect’s authority, should himself have sedulously studied 
we should perhaps earnestly defend only one, that of enabling | the laws he was about to enforce, and should pay 
each city to become its own landlord—a project which|as severe a penalty for breaking them as he had in. 
will come up for discussion perhaps thirty years hence—/flicted on his so-called “victim.” If zeal for purely 
but we are certain that the time has arrived for a/ disciplinary laws is to be the rule of Winchester, let ai] 
thorough re-examination of our scheme of mural taxation, | deficiencies in it be visited with the same severity; least 
for breaking with the notion that nothing is to be taxed of all should deficiencies in mastering the exact limits of 
for municipal purposes except rental, that is,—as far as all, the authority committed to the Prefects be allowed to escape 
working-classes are concerned, professionals, shopkeepers, and | punishment. We do not know what the Winchester punish. 
artisans,—except an essential piece of business machinery. At ments for Prefects may be; but whatever they be, a very 
all events, if it is really impossible to break from it, if invention | severe punishment should be inflicted for such an excess of 


is really exhausted, if Mr. Gladstone can devise no scheme for | zeal on behalf of rules of discipline as leads to the 
'breach of laws at the very root of that discipline, laws 








buying up bridges better than increasing rates, we can foresee | 


very clearly what must ultimately happen. Improvement will 
go on, and loans must be risked, and rates must rise till the 
State, alarmed by the cry from below, will turn to the pre- 
cedent set when the House Tax was imposed, will relieve all 
the suffering classes of their rates without stripping them of 
their votes, and will throw the whole burden of debts, and 
improvements, and daily municipal expenditure on the 
shoulders of the well-to-do. They are even now to pay for all 
wars; let them look to it that they have not also to pay for all 
works of health, utility, or popular gratification. That pro- 
cess is as inevitable under present arrangements as the progress 
of society, and Parliament, so jealous to maintain indirect 
taxation as an instrument of State government, while it repu- 
diates indirect taxation as an instrument of municipal 
government, will do well to look to it in time. 

There is another point connected with municipal taxation 


| restrictive of the Prefects’ responsibility. Dr. Ridding will, 
‘we think, find it exceedingly difficult to justify to the 
Governing Body his complete failure to enforce against White 
| the same severe discipline which White had enforced against 
‘Macpherson. It is probably quite true that White is “good 
and gentle” (though he won’t thank Dr. Ridding for the 
feeling of nausea which that description of him will probably 
excite in a mind carefully drilled by Winchester traditions 
_ to despise gentleness), but if a good and gentle boy breaks a very 
important rule defining his own responsibilities in order to en- 
| force by severe penalties a rule at all events not more important 
defining the responsibilities of boys lower in the school to 
himself, the commonest justice demands that he also should be 
severely treated by a good and gentle master,—indeed tried by 
|a higher standard of discipline than his junior and inferior. It 
_is admitted that his punishment amounted at first to nothing 





to which the Premier might well devote an hour of anxious’ more than a rebuke, to which was added subsequently, and much 
thought, The cities are beginning to borrow, and will borrow | too late, an explicit apology (very frankly given, we admit), to 
hereafter much more rapidly, aud the best method of borrow-| the boy who had suffered by his transgression of rule. For 
ing is far from settled. The mode adopted in London, that of this there seems to us no defence. In the investigation before 
forming a sinking fund for the extinction of each debt as it is the Governing Body of the school, Dr. Ridding will no doubt 
incurred, is a very good one; but as Mr. Gladstone must have get the benefit, and ought to get the benefit, of his very 
perceived during his conversation with Colonel Hogg, it does | great popularity with both masters and boys, which can 
not act as a serious check on extravagance, the process of repay- | only be due to very considerable capacity for government and 








ment being so slow as to be almost imperceptible to the genera- | But nothing can exempt him from 
tion which incurs the liability. If we are to go on borrowing 


at the rate of about £10,000,000 a year for municipal purposes, | 


which is, we imagine, from Mr. Goschen’s statistics, about our 
average, the pinch on the present generation should be made 


a trifle more severe. 
twenty years was not amply sufficient time for any debt to last, 


and whether the system of drawings is really immoral—the | 


average on large amounts being pretty uniform—or whether 


it is a clever way of reconciling taxpayers and creditors alike | 


to a very quick and certain method of repayment. If Man- 
chester can get money at 3 per cent. on a loan with drawings 
extinguishing the debt in ten years, and likes that method, it 


is surely an easy way of binding Manchester over to honesty . 


and to thrift. Unless some clear scheme for borrowing is 
devised and enforced, some scheme which will not mortgage 
the cities for too long a time, these municipal debts will be 
a source of trouble, the extent of which we shall only realise 
when one of the cities has become insolvent. 


THE WINCHESTER CONTROVERSY. 
have now ample materials for passing a judgment on 
the recent case of Prefect’s flogging at Winchester; and 
while adhering to the view we have throughout expressed, 
that it is a vicious system to leave the power of corporal 
punishment in the hands of boys at all, and condemning the 





Head Master for his neglect to punish the Prefect at once for | 


the act of excess of which he had been guilty, we do 
not doubt that far too much has, on the whole, been 
made of the supposed cruelty and brutality of the case, 
though not of the failure of justice or of the illustration it 
gives us of what might happen under the same system. We 
have ‘“ The Victim’s” letters to his father and mother in the 
matter, and very manly letters they are, showing complete 
indifference to the pain, whatever it may have been, of the 
“tunding”’ he endured, no vestige of malice towards the 
Prefect who inflicted it, and a general contempt for the 
martyrdom-heroics of the situation which does him great 
credit. 
though irritated at first by the defiance of Prefectural 
authority, had no intention of transgressing the law, and was 
chiefly intent on keeping up the discipline of the school. It 
was, however, a simple matter of justice that a lad with so 


ardent a zeal for school discipline as not to hesitate to j 


thrash another who exhibited a disposition to defy a Pre- 


It might be worth inquiry whether 


It is pretty clear that the transgressing Prefect, , 


a morale of a high order. 
blame for not punishing exemplarily a breach by a Prefect 
of a rule limiting the authority of Prefects, especially in a 
case where the Prefect’s offence was due to so burning a zeal 
‘for asserting the authority of his order over the rest 
of the school. We should be very sorry to see a head 
‘master removed for a fault of this kind, who has 
elicited such strong expressions of gratitude from old 
‘pupils and of loyalty from assistant-masters. These 
things speak for themselves; and the accident that Dr. 
'Ridding, though the head of a great classical school, cannot 
write decent English even to the public papers, anomalous 
though it be, is not one which alters our judgment. Lord 
Nelson was said to be always sea-sick whenever he went to 
sea, but he knew how to make our fleet victorious neverthe- 
less; and though Dr. Ridding may write bad English when- 
ever he tries to explain his acts of authority or their omission, 
it is clear enough that he can so exercise his authority as to 
| make the majority of his pupils write good Latin and Greek, and 
(as we trust by this time, even in Winchester, ) good English too. 
| The ludicrous deficiency of his letters in the scholarly element 
| may perhaps be regarded by the Governing Body as an adequate 
retribution for his real failure in justice in this individual case. 
Certainly he will feel the amusement his English has created 
much more than the somewhat exaggerated public indignation 
expressed for the severity of the “tunding’”’ inflicted by the 
transgressing Prefect on the transgressing commoner. 

But the case will have failed of its proper effect, if it does 
not induce the Governing Body of Winchester to with- 
draw the power of flogging altogether from the Prefects, 
and give them instead the power of inflicting light tasks 
or equivalent penalties. Against such a change it will 
be objected that the great aim of a public school is to teach 
hardiness, that this particular case proves that the system 
answers, that nothing could be more manly than Macpherson’s 
indifference to what he suffered, and that our public school- 
boys will deteriorate if the system to which they are subjected 
becomes more tender and enervating. We should reply that the 
salutary hardening effect of the public-school life is due vastly 
more to moral causes, and to the hardiness of the games in 
which the boys engage, than to the habit of flogging and being 
flogged,—that this, on the contrary, causes a distinct moral 
obtuseness, as distinguished from manliness, in matters affect- 
ing personal honour, and leads indirectly, as a correspondent 
justly remarks in another column, to that curious indifference to 
| brutality which pervades all our petty and quarter sessions 
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justice. There is something besides manliness which might 
be gained in education, and which is certainly never gained in 
our public schools,—we mean a power of sympathising with the 
suffering of others, and a fine sense of the limits of personal re- 


sponsibility. Everything in our public schools goes to diminish | could not feel enough disgust for the cruel scalping of them. 
There was a kind of fascination—after a few minutes, during which 


the delicacy of our boys’ perception on these heads, to make them 
indifferent not only to their own suffering, but the suffering of 
others, and to make them seize and wield responsibility with a 
coarse and inconsiderate rudeness. We should be exceedingly 
sorry to see the Prefect system in any way weakened. Nothing 
is more valuable than that boys should learn early to 
exercise authority, and to exercise it with decision. But we 
would have them trained in the habit uf respect for the dis- 
to others, but when it imposes limits on themselves. We do 
schools undue tenderness in any case. We do not merely 
fear, but we perceive in them, a want of true chivalry, that 
chivalry which is based in sympathy as much as courage, in deli- 
cacy as much as fortitude. As magistrates, as members of Par- 
liament, as country gentlemen, almostin every department of life, 
Englishmen are brave, but obtuse,—pachydermatous on their 
own account in relation to the wounds they receive, but pachy- 
dermatous also for their friends and their inferiors, for whom 
they ought to feel. It is possible, of course, to be further from 
true chivalry than a typical English gentleman, for he is sure al- 
most to be brave ; but he is almost as sure not to be delicately 
compassionate, or tender, or scrupulous, or sensitive even on the 
finer questions of honour, and much of this he owes to the hard- 
ness of nature he takes away from the public school. There is 
no incompatibility between the courage and the fortitude which 
he learns there and the fineness of sympathy which he fails to 
learn. One great step would certainly be taken towards their 
reconciliation, by withdrawing from boys the power of flogging, 
which hardens greatly both the habitual giver and the habitual 
receiver, and reserving this punishment as one of the worst, to 
be inflicted only in cases where the intention was to convey the 
sense of disgrace, and only by the master. The tone in which 
the old Winchester boys write about “judicious kicking,” and 
the number of “‘lickings” for which Winchester has lately been 
remarkable, fully supports this view. It is a tone which we will not 
call brutal, but which has certainly a slight tone of arrogant 
satisfaction about it, and a great deal of arrogant indifference to 
the sensitiveness,—whether physical or moral,—of the victims. 
A boy ought not to be allowed to inflict punishments so con- 
genial to his rather obtuse and strong physique, as flogging. He 
should learn sympathy before he is empowered to inflict pain. 
The Prefects lose much more than their victims by their 
privileges in this respect, and the Governing Body of Winches- 
ter will do well to withdraw from them finally the privilege 
of rendering smaller boys hardy by rendering themselves hard. 


CHANTICLEER AND PARTLET AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

* O one that hasn't the love of cocks and hens in ’em can tell the 

comfort of ’em, and the company they can be,” said an 
old lady, whose heart was wholly centred and whose life was 
chiefly passed in her little poultry yard, to an amused listener, 
who was forcibly reminded of her words at the recent great 
Poultry Show at the Crystal Palace. It was the finest Show 
on record, and even to those who have not ‘ the love of cocks and 
hens in ’em,” a most amusing scene in all its aspects. ‘There were 
the birds to be looked at, and the people who came to look at the 
birds, the genuine poultry fanciers, and the mere outside public ; 
there was sparkling sunshine, and a display of chrysanthemums 
which the Temple Gardens might have envied. ‘The flower 
decorations were beautifully arranged, so that the prosaic ducks 
had the air of dwelling in a bower, and the dead poultry, which 
all looked as though they had died that aldermen might dine, were 
laid out as daintily as Imogen. The prodigious length of the 
lines of cages was broken in the centre by a large space dividing 
the southern from the northern nave, and adorned by a superb 
floral pyramid, above which waved the boughs of a stately Scotch 
fir. The occupants of the southern nave belonged to the more 
strictly useful orders of poultry, those of the northen nave 
to the more rare and ornamental. The space adjoining 
the stage on one side and the great orchestra on the 
other, was filled with an amazing number and variety of 


| sustained emulation between North and South, and in the great 
| variety of tones which made themselves distinct through the 
a A lengthy catalogue of crows might have been made 


Hamburg,” who delivered his challenge after the fashion of a 
roul ne c “sa city herald, to the ringing, decisive word of command of a game 
tinctions of the law they administer, not only when it applies | pullet, with sea-green legs, and the red eye of a demon, whose 
‘ . : a -° | owner had been obliged to obstruct his possible view of his neigh- 
not fear for English boys trained in the public life of public | pou, by closing the wire orifices of his cage with paper,—from the 


| throat, flickering with each agile, darting, instantaneous motion. 
| Among the rabbits were some beautiful creatures, others were 





































who kept on challenging all creation to combat with a pertinacious 
valour truly amazing. ‘The game-cocks were so beautiful, with 
their proud gait, their trim wings, and clean-shaven gills, the red 
wrath in their piercing eyes, the vigilance of their heads, that one 


| the noise was almost irritating—iu the crowing matches, in the 


out, from the emphatic and prosy utterance of a big ‘speckled 


“crow dictatorial of the domestic Dorking, plainly intended to 
| assert his headship of the family, to the crow exultant of the 
young cock, without responsibilities, who approved of Crystal 
Palace barley, and found his perch to his liking. It appears that 
the spirit of revolution is abroad in the kingdom of domestic birds. 
The supremacy of the Cochin China is disputed by the Light 
Brahmas, which are decidedly prettier. Great numbers of both 
adorned the Show, and the Cochins were charmingly clumsy, fluffy, 
and awkward-looking, with their peculiar suggestiveness of very 
fat thighs badly dislocated and imperfectly set, and an unequal 
distribution of weight about the front of their persons. Their 
rivals, the Brahmas, with their sharp heads, fine crests and combs, 
and soft grey plumage, which looks as much like fur as feathers, 
are very beautiful; but amoug the Cochins there were birds who 
were unmistakable pets, and had the confident air proper to that 
position. The individuality of the large, fat, well-tended creatures 
makes itself felt after a few minutes, and the visitor becomes quite 
critical about combs and wattles, detects the true rose-comb from 
the rose-comb which has been nipped in the bud, and diagnoses 
the bird’s health from his tints—more or less on or off the line of 
red sealing-wax—feeling his pulse, so to speak, in the pendant 
glories of his gills, and knowingly suspicious of any lurking purple, 
combined with an inclination to lie down. Here are birds with 
legs as clean and tight as a racer’s, with taper claws, and a dainty 
method of picking them up in walking. They will not live in 
damp soil. Among them are the proad Black Spaniards, 
with their tradition of the brown, dusty turf of Spain, 
where the ground is crumbly, worms are easy to be got at, and 
gentlemanly fowls are not obliged to flounder in mud for 
a living. Here are hardy birds, with thick, sound, ser- 
viceable limbs, plebeian toes, and comfortable feather gaiters, 
who mind the weather no more than Mr. Charles Kingsley, and 
take to the mud like its “‘Jarks.”” Here are *‘ Silkies,” beautiful 
creatures, with a fine-lady-like bearing, and hints of jewels in 
their ears, conveyed by tiny tufts of bright colour, now blue, now 
red ; soft grey Andalusians, and curious Polish fowls, black and 
glossy, with rich puffs of white plumage set round their fiue- 
pointed heads ; Malays, wonderfully speckled in graduated rings, 
white on black, and black on white; stately Houdans, recently 
introduced and highly esteemed, with pendant bags at their necks 
of feathers whose roots are black and whose points are white ; 
Bantam game-cocks, fierce pigmies of battle, and a pretty 
Chinese variety whose bones are black. Of poultry, there are 
105 classes, and in all handsome prizes have been awarded. ‘The 
prizes were on view in a great stand in the central space, and among 
‘them there are several choice specimens of silversmiths’ work. 
No. 682 is the heaviest bird in the show ; he looked uncomfortable 
and lethargic. There were turkeys as big as South-American 
ostriches, shy, shrinking birds, who stood sideways, and suggested 
to the observer that they had fathomed the vanities of Poultry 
Shows, and divined their not remote connection with Christmas ; 
/and huge geese, which stood bolt upright and cackled angrily. 
| One in particular had such irate eyes, and was so emphatic in his 
| appeal to Mr. Wilson, that it was evident he had a grievance 
against the executive, and was pressing it. Ducks do not gene- 
rally excite enthusiasm ia their uncooked state, but no one could 
oni No. 2,139, a Mandarin, of a beautiful boat-like form ; or 
No. 2,136, with his scarlet coral beak, his rich black velvet sides, 
| his exquisitely pencilled wings, with the large-sized outer feather 
lapped over them, and the changing tints about his head and 





Pigeons ; whose soft cooing came in with a pleasant undertone, merely large, one, with eyes like huge wine-red carbuncles, was BS 
amid the tumultuous and overbearing crowing of the countless | distinctly clever-looking, aud it appeared on inquiry that the e 
cocks on both sides, and especially of the long ranks of game-cocks, | facts corresponded with appearances. On the second day of the 
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Show the prize birds were put up to auction, which caused a most | their master to their cage, allowed themselves to be lifted in wit| 
amusing and animated scene, attended with results so satisfactory | acquiescent docility, and received his lingering farewell for the 
to all parties concerned that arrangements have already been | night with as much appreciation as if each had had fur and four 
made for another Poultry Show, when it is expected that the | feet. 
*¢ entries,” which on this occasion numbered 3,217, will be much | 
more,numerous. A few of the sales are worth recording. ‘Three | 
birds of the useful classes in poultry brought respectively £20, | E are able this week, in continuation of our recent dis. 
£13 13s., and £10 10s. ‘Three birds and one pigeon brought £50, courses upon the numbers of the very rich among us, to 
and one pair of pigeons was sold for £20. ‘The pigeons were give a curious fact as to the numbers of the Comfortable class of 
wonderfully various and beautiful; perhaps the quaintest were in | the population. ‘The Income-tax returns ought to tell us exactly 
the Jacobin class, two singularly grave birds, who sat in a corner, | how many well-off people there are in Great Britain, but they do 
looking absurdly like two ladies of the mitten, ruffles, and calash | not, for the comfortable usually return their incomes under many 
epoch, waiting in full dress, with their black silk hoods carefully headings, and no one has yet asked the Commons for “A return 
disposed on their wires round their venerable faces, for the arrival | without names of all persons paying Income-tax, under all 
of their sedan-chair. | schedules, on incomes exceeding £500 a year, such return to be 
On the last day of the Show, the “Homing” birds were | graduated in divisions of £100 a year each, and to be separated from 
dropping in from Antwerp. It was curious to see them brought | the returns of partnerships and companies.” Such a return would, 
in one by one, and returned to their cages, after due inspection of | with Lord Derby’s ‘‘ Domesday Book,” tell us nearly all we want 
the verifying stamp upon the wing, looking smart and sprightly | to know as to the distribution of wealthin Britain ; but meanwhile 
after their long flight. | Mr. Locke King has induced Parliament to give him a most sug- 
To look at the lines of feathered creatures in their cages and gestive return, a list, county by county and borough by borough, 
to think of how they got there, was a subject for contemplation as | of the assessed rental of all houses. We have gone through this list 
deep as that in which the historic apple-dumpling plunged George with much care, and well aware as we were of the singular distri- 
Ill. The birds might all have been hatched at the Crystal | bution of wealth in Great Britain, we confess to be somewhat 
Palace, the rabbits might have sported there since their earliest | taken aback at the number of the really comfortable. In this land 
dawn of life and infancy, so perfect was the ordering of every- of millionaires and princes it is under 1} per cent. of the popula- 
thing. But fifty men had worked for twenty-five hours at aj tion. The rental of a house does not, as is often asserted, vary in 
stretch, horses and vans had been tearing from the various rail- | proportion to its occupier’s means, for a majority of professional 
way stations to the Palace until all hours of night, the building , men are “ overhoused,” in London more especially, and the number 
had been a vast wilderness of baskets and a Babel of bird voices of considerable houses let in lodgings must be very great. Still, 
until all the feathered guests had been transferred to the cages so looking abroad over the whole surface of Great Britain, it may, 
carefully prepared for them, with everything needful for refresh- we think, fairly be alleged that the man who permanently occupies 
ment after their several journeys, and the maintenance of their | a house assessed to the house-tax at more than £100 a year—that 
health and spirits for the ordeal of exhibition. Fifty tons of coals is, worth more than £120a year rent—belongs to the class of the 
had been consumed in bringing up the temperature of the building | Comfortable, is out of the class of the anxious, intends to give his 
to that of the domestic hearths and homes from which the birds were | children the benefit of good education, has more than enough to 
temporarily banished, and the scullery of the refreshment depart- eat and drink, and can contemplate a holiday without any sicken- 
ment had been turned into a kitchen for them. The food was ing feeling of despair. ‘That assessment implies in London 
barley meal made into paste with water, Indian corn, and a house costing for rent, taxes, repairs, and water-rate, which, 
cabbages, of which all except the pigeons partook. ‘The quantity | be it remembered, is compulsory, at least £175 a year, and 
was upwards of two tons for the four days’ supply, and even the an income of not less than £800; and in the country an outlay 
omnivorous ducks quacked content, if not repletion. | of £150, and an income of at least £600. The ratio of rental 
Hardly less amusing than the birds were the spectators. There | to income varies excessively in different places, owing partly 
is a peculiar earnestness about the genuine poultry-fancier, which | to differences in the value of houses, and partly to the necessities 
sets him or her unmistakably apart from the flanewr. ‘There is a imposed by fashion and professional convenience,—for example, all 
kind of enthusiasm at shows which is open to suspicion. Raptures | London journals must be published within certain limits, or the 
about roses are not always genuine, dogs, even cats, may facilitate | newsagents could not get them in time for post; but on a broad 
flirtations, and be used as pretexts for meetings elaborately im- | view of the facts, we have rather understated than overstated the 
promptu. But business-like candour and simplemindedness char- | truth. The gradations are almost infinite, but still, if we must 
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acterise the fanciers of poultry. They come unaccompanied, they | 


even come in Bath chairs; they carry poultry-books with them, 
and compare the text with the living illustrations, and they in- 
spect Mr. Crook's ingenious inventions for elevating domestic birds 
to the extreme height of comfort and refinement of manners with 
interest and sympathy only exceeded by the sentiments of women 
inspecting the later fashions in baby-linen and berceaunettes. Who, 
indeed, however uninstructed in the ways of fowls, could con- 
template without emotion that delicious little chalet, with sloping 
roof and peaks resplendent in polish, capable of being rolled on its 
castors to any portion of the proprietor’s domain, with its wired- 
in inclosure, its nicely graduated plank affording easy access to 
the cleverly-contrived door, its admirable internal arrangements, 
its practicable nests, its perfect ventilation and lighting, and the 
charming contrivance by which the eggs may be abstracted at 
the back, ‘ unbeknownst” to Partlet, counting her undisclosed 
chickens to the proud and expectant hope of Chanticleer. Nothing 
could be more perfect than the house, and the wire nests, the 
enamelled iron feeding-troughs, and the reversible drinking-machine 
which is always full of water and cannot be emptied accidentally. 
If the poultry could only be levelled up to the perfection of their 
establishments nothing would be left to be desired. That they 
are susceptible of education a casual observer may convince him- 


self. Here is an authentic anecdote concerning two remarkably | 


fine Cochins, which have been distinguished on the recent occasion 
by public favour. They arrived under the personal care of their 
owner, and being unpacked, made no vulgar demonstration of 
wonder or strangeness, but stood calmly by his side, undismayed, 
while he administered to each of them a restorative dram of port 
wine, and by the aid of a small flask of oil and a fine sponge 
polished up their beaks and slecked out their head and neck 
feathers. These preliminaries completed, the pair stalked beside 


select an arbitrary line, it is fair to say that a family inhabiting 
a house assessed at more than £100 is, as a rule, ‘‘ comfortable,” 
| while a family paying less is not so. Well, there are less than 
60,000 of the comfortable. The exact number is 72,042, but a heavy 
deduction must be made for places of business which are taxed 
because people sleep in them, but which are not exactly inhabited 
| houses. For example, the most highly-rented building in Great 
Britain is a ‘‘house” in the City assessed at nearly £36,400 a year, 
| and is, we presume, the Bank of England, which covers a whole 
block, and if sold by auction would produce perhaps the largest 
sum ever paid in this world for a ‘ house.” The deduction ought, 
we suspect, to be much greater; but after making it as moderate 
as possible, the number of really comfortable families, of families 
from which a guinea subscription might be expected, or which 
could take the 7'imes without feeling extravagant, cannot, in any 
case, exceed 60,000 out of the 4,600,000 within Great Britain. 
Fortunately, however, the list of the Respectables is of very 
much larger proportion. No less than 150,000 families (the number 
returned is 162,548) are fairly well-to-do, paying between £50 
and £100 of rent, as assessed ; 200,000 more (261,268) pay from 
£30 to £50; and 300,000 more are struggling, but still well 
above the rank called usually the poor, and pay more than £20. 
Taking them all, as we fairly may do, as siding with the Haves 
rather than the Havenots, we have a total force of 710,000 
families who would be irritated at the assertion that they were 
anything but respectable in position, and who do not live 
by direct manual labour. As each family counts for five, 
the total Army of Respectability in a pecuniary sense num- 
bers 3,550,000, or one-eighth of the population of the island. It 
follows, and should never be forgotten, that the taxation of this 
country, rich at it seems, falls upon a population seven in eight of 


whom live in houses of less than £20 a year,—that is, are not, In 
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the ordinary sense of that word, comfortable at all, but are, with 
more or less of content, always struggling to make ends meet, 
always compelled to think of mouey, always affected in the most 
direct and serious way by a tax, a rise in prices, or a stoppage in 
the course of trade. It is only to one in eight of our population 
that a sovereign is not a very serious sum, only to four in a thou- 
sand that a five-pound note is not an important, most important, 
amount of money. 

Any inspection of the higher columns of this return is embar- 
rassed by the intrusion of buildings only nominally inhabited, but 
we confess, when we remember the great cities, we are surprised to 
find only 8,123 buildings assessed at £300 a year and upwards, 
—that is, that the number of really rich families, families with 
£3,000 a year, must be greatly less than that—and still more to 
find how very few pay on £1,000 a year and upwards,—there are 
only 75S of them, and they include the London Clubs, the huge 
shops, the City warehouses, and so on—till we half doubt whether 
the palaces can be assessed at all in any fair proportion to their 
yalue. That part of the speculation, indeed, is valueless till we 
know something more of the system on which these assessments 
are arranged ; and meanwhile we are driven back on the broad 
fact that while men with a quarter of a million die at the rate of 
sixteen a year, and while every year sees a new millionaire enter 
society, the number of the really comfortable in Britain cannot by 
possibility exceed 70,000, while it may be very little more than 
half of that amount. 


MR. DARWIN ON INVOLUNTARY EXPRESSION AND 


BLUSHING. 
\ Darwin had absolutely proved the close connection of 
many characteristic expressions of animal emotion with actions 
formerly serviceable to the creatures who felt these emotions,—such 
as the animal tendency to show the teeth still remaining even in 
man in his unfriendly moods, with the action of biting,—he had 
made more than he well could out of what he calls the “ principle 


of antithesis,” that is, the tendency to express emotions opposite to | 


such as these, by opposite states of the muscular system, by relax- 
ing, for instance, in moods of love or humility, the muscles contracted 
in states of hostility or defiance, and by contracting the muscles then 
relaxed. 
is not applicable to the expression of any animal feelings except 
sudden revulsions of emotion, like sudden disappointment, for in- 
stance,—though in men where the conscious sense of contrast and 
intellectual antithesis comes into play, it will of course be greatly 
extended. Various signs of attachment, and even of special 
phases of attachment, such as humility, are commonly used by 
animals which have never expressed the opposite emotions of 
hostility and haughtiness at all; and therefore it seems to us im- 


possible to explain the former as spontaneously antithetic to the | 


latter. Mr. Darwin's inclination to do so seems to indicate a 
fault very rare in his books,—a disposition to push an explanation 
really applicable to some cases beyond its legitimate range. ‘The 
criticism is important only because it affects to some extent the 
general intellectual results of his book. Mr. Darwin’s general 
doctrine may be said to be that the expressive character of expressive 
movements was never originally due to any intention of self-unfold- 


ing on the part of the creatures using them, but always had some | 


natural or independent origin, —“‘ the movements having been at 
first either of some direct use, or the indirect effect of the excited 
state of the sensorium” (p. 357). Mr. Darwin asserts that he 
cannot discover ‘‘ grounds for believing that any inherited movement 
which now serves as a means of expression was at first voluntarily 
and consciously performed for this special purpose,—like some of 
the gestures and the finger-language used by the deaf and dumb. 
On the contrary, every true or inherited movement of expression 
seems to have had some natural and independent origin ” (p. 356). 


Now, this is just what we do not think Mr. Darwin would himself | 


have regarded as even tolerably well established, but for his undue 
extension of the ‘ principle of antithesis.” What he does un- 
doubtedly show us is the enormous development and growth of 
the language of expression out of extremely simple elements, till 
the superstructure becomes of far greater importance to the various 
races of animals than even the most violent of those actions which 


have left us their symbolism long after they have been themselves | 


almost utterly disused. But he certainly does not show in the 
least, what we understand him as intending to show, that what 


we may call the alphabet of expression is always different in 
kind from its elaborated speech,—that while trying to save itself 


from destruction, the animal world only accidentally stumbled on 


E gave some reasons last week for thinking that while Mr. | 


We gave our reasons for thinking that this explanation | 


‘the useful art of portraying their fears to their fellows, and that 
mammals, while sucking at their mothers’ breasts, equally acci- 
dentally stumbled on the useful art of expressing attachment. We 
maintain, on the contrary, that unless the distinct desire to express 
feeling frequently accompanied the muscular and other changes 
by which animal emotions are actually expressed,—and unless the 
power to conceive other animals’ feelings as animating and causing 
those muscular and other changes existed in the minds of the 
creatures by whom they are understood, the laws of assogjation 
might work just as they do, but would produce no more effect in 
the way of promoting the growth of inarticulate language amongst 
animals than they actually do produce of attempts to converse with 
the weather, the signs of which animals understand at least as well 
as they understand the signs of want or purpose among their 
companions. And yet Mr. Darwin seems to us to ignore these 
inward conditions of expression, when he says that he does not 
believe that ‘any inherited movement which now serves as a 
medium of expression, was at first voluntarily and consciously 
performed for this special purpose.” Does he suppose that when- 
ever a dog first expressed its desire to fetch its master by 
running up to him, attracting his attention, and then ranning 
away, looking back to see if he followed, this was not a series 
of movements ‘voluntarily and consciously performed as a 
medium of expression,” and that the skill in language of this 
kind which many dogs inherit, is not an inheritance of the very 
kind he denies? Indeed, it seems to us that when Mr. Darwin 
admits, as he does, that the affections do not naturally lead to any 
action, ‘‘and consequently are not exhibited by any strongly- 
| marked outward signs,” he also admits that, as they are notori- 
ously expressed by animals, and expressed in very different degrees 
of adequacy by different animals, the choice of signs, how- 
ever little marked they may be, to express them, must 
be the pure result of an inward want, and therefore ‘ volun- 
‘tary and conscious.” If a dog were simply unconsciously happy 
'in its master’s presence, it might seek his presence as it seeks 
| its food, but it would not make so many endeavours to express 
its love. We cannot conceive how Mr. Darwin has managed to 
eliminate, as he seems to think he has done, that primary condition 
of all expression,—as distinguished from mere indication, —of animal 
feeling, the inward want to express something on the one side, 
and the perception of the existence of an inward feeling to be 
expressed on the other. Nodoubt there are many symptoms of feel- 
ing which are entirely involuntary and therefore not properly ex- 
pressions at all, except justin the same sense in which a yellow face 
is expressive (it would be more properly called symptomatic) of a 
diseased liver, or a stoop is expressive of weakness in the back. But 
even these symptons of feeling would not be interpreted as they are 
intosigns of conscious feeling, but for thesympathies educated by in- 
tentional expressions of feeling consciously interpreted. When one 
dog carries food to another that looks sick and exhausted, he has 
interpreted mere symptoms as implying feelings; but he could 
not have done this if he had not consciously expressed his own 
hunger and wretchedness by intentional signs, and had not observed 
some of the same signs involuntarily repeated. Mr. Darwin's 
attempt to get rid of the animal desire to express, behind the 
expressive sign, and the animal intelligence which construes the 
expressive sign, by exaggerating the importance of the work effected 
by the association of ideas, seems to us quite unsuccessful. That there 
is a point in the development of animal life in which intentional and 
voluntary signs are /nvented, not without making use, indeed, of the 
old unintentional and involuntary symptoms, but with the help of 
signals going far beyond them, seems to us undeniable. And 
Mr. Darwin only succeeds in making as little as possible of these 
by what seems to us his exaggeration of the function of the 
‘ principle of antithesis,” and by dwelling very powerfully on 
those involuntary symptoms of emotion of which ‘ blushing’ is the 
most distinctively human and the most curious, individual instance. 

Mr. Darwin shows most conclusively that the blush,—as distin- 
guished from the reddening from anger or excitement due to 
the quickened action of the heart,—is a result of personal 
consciousness, and probably of a relaxation of the capillary 
blood-vessels on the surface of that part of the person most 
exposed to observation which is entirely due to that personal 
consciousness. He shows that blushing is very rare except on the 
' face and neck, which is the part visible to others; that when it 
goes lower, it is usually in cases where more of the person is 
exposed to view; that it much seldomer happens in strict 
privacy than in public, and even when it does happen in 
private, it is mostly when our imagination is placing us again 
in public; that blushing, so far from being confined to real 
\shame or guilt, is even more due to blunders in etiquette, to 
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awkwardnesses exciting the conventional sense of shame, but not | admits, and that he has misled himself . little by his true and 
real self-reproach, than to deep moral guilt,—and that when one | subtly supported analysis of the nature of blushing, and the 
man or woman blushes for another, as is not uncommon, it is | exaggerated function he gives to the principle of “antithesis” jn 


much more for their uncomfortable social mistakes than for their his explanation of the natural language of the less violent emotions, 
sins. ‘Thus a sensitive man often blushes when a friend or) 
even a stranger breaks down completely in a speech, or| 











when he blunders into a delicate personal allusion, but | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
he seldom blushes because he sees the same friend or! - —~.>—- 
stranger committing a really great crime; for instance, THE NEW UNIVERSITY REFORMERS. 


putting thousands to the sword. Again, Mr. Darwin shows | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


that negroes, in whom the blush cannot be seen, probably blush as | Sir,—As one of the ‘‘ New University Reformers” whose efforts 
much as white men,—at least in one case, when a negro woman | you noticed in your last number, I should like to be allowed a few 
had been wounded and the scar had turned white, the scar blushed | words, not in order to combat the doctrines advocated in your 
when any fault was imputed to her, though the blush could not be | article, with which I do not materially disagree, but to explain the 
elsewhere seen. Hence he argues very justly, first, that blush- misapprehension of our views which has led you to infer such 
ing is certainly not a provision of nature for giving notice to, disagreement. 
others of the feelings,—or it would not exist in the negro; and | Au unfortunate misreport of a sentence of Professor Rolles- 
next, that it is not meant as an index of the moral feel-|ton’s speech was, I think, the primary cause of your mis- 
ings at all, or it would not beset the shy, whether they | apprehension. You represent him as saying that “the 
do what is right or what is wrong, making both them | examination system is entirely unnecessary for the great mass 
and their friends uncomfortable to no purpose, and leaving real of mankind.” What he did say was, that it is “entirely neces- 
guilt quite unbetrayed, as it often does. Indeed, blushing when sary.” ‘The difference in sound between the two phrases is slight, 
it is a sign of guilt at all, is notoriously the indication of a mind | and I myself thought, at the moment, that he had uttered the 
unaccustomed to guilt, not of one familiar with it. However, words you quote; but I, of course, found out my mistake when 
affirms Mr. Darwin, blushing, that most peculiarly human of the | he went on to ask, ‘‘ Is it not possible to consider the interests of 
various symptoms of feeling, is a mere result of the fact that | the great mass of people without neglecting or swamping the 
attention to any part of the body exercises a relaxing influence | interests of really good men?” ‘This question fairly puts the 
on the muscles which control the smallest of the blood-vessels, and problem that we have set ourselves to solve. We do not wish to 
so fills them with blood. Whatever else its ultimate purpose may | get rid of the present system of examinations, but we wish to 
be, it isnot the interpretation of the inward emotions to the world | reduce it to its proper place ; and this, it seems to me, is just the 
at large, or, if it is, it quite fails. place that you claim for it. As long as a youth’s studies are in 
It is hardly possible for any one who reads this chapter of Mr. | the stage preparatory to that in which original research should 
Darwin's to differ from his conclusion, but we think that that con- | be commenced—as long, that is, as they are somewhat elementary 
clusion rather tends to support our view that the symptom of a!in their character, and proportionally general in their range— 
feeling is something much less than the expression of a feeling. |it is desirable to guide them by a carefully defined curriculum, 
Blushing is a mere symptom of painful self-consciousness, ‘‘ a flag and to test the adequate accomplishment of such a curriculum by 
of distress,” as it has sometimes been called, involuntarily} an examination. And I am glad to think with you that the 
hoisted, and showing that a disagreeable self-consciousness is | English Universities are superior to some at least of the German, 
making itself felt inside. Except that it is, in the case of white | in the care which they take to frame such courses of study in 
races, externally visible, it is no more an expression of feeling than | different departments. When we say that “the Examination 
the giddiness felt in looking down an abyss, the throbbing of the | system is our enemy,” we do not mean this use of examination ; 
heart in battle, or the trembling of the knees of a public speaker who | we mean the system by which the examination-room is turned 
speaks behind a table. And the proper use of these merely involun- | into an arena where a prize of £200 a year for life, or for a long 
tary symptoms of emotion is not their expressiveness to others, which, | period, may be won by the pen of a ready writer. An examina- 
as Mr. Darwin says, does not always exist, since in a great many | tion thus exalted into the end and goal of academic effort is 
cases they are hidden ; but the se/f-knowledye they teach us, their | rendered incapable of fulfilling its proper function, for its function 
expressiveness to ourselves as defining and embodying emotions | is to secure that study be well directed, and study cannot be well 
the extent of which we ourselves know, but which, without a | directed if it be concentrated upon success in examination. Again, 
bodily symptom to draw our attention vividly, would be| we wish to restore these prizes to their original academic purpose, 
far less distinctly remembered by us. Blushing, for instance, | by making them a provision for students who should be for the 
teaches most young people for the first time the depth of their | most part also teachers; and we do not think that the selection of 
sensitiveness to external criticism, both for themselves and such students should be decided by competitive examinations, as 
for other people, just as the conscious throbbing of the heart in such examinations will neither test nor encourage adequately the 
danger does the same for the sense of fear. And it is very re- | highest kind of study. 
markable that the earliest period of subjection to social opinion | Further, you charge us generally with a disposition to postpone 
should be accompanied by these physical signs of sensitiveness | the interests of teaching to those of study. Now, we have, at any 
to social opinion,—signs which generally pass away as soon | rate, the avowed aim of securing the chief portion of college 
as the lesson is learned, and the value of social opinion | endowments for a body of ‘resident teachers of various grades.” 
is weighed in the scale against the deeper principles which | It is true that we wish these teachers to be also students ; but then 
act upon us. Still, we deny that these symptoms of emotion| we proceed on the assumption that the function of academical 
which may or may not be visible to our fellow-creatures, and if | teaching cannot be so well performed, if it be divorced from inde- 
visible are interpretable only by guesses often entirely wide | pendent study and original research. By academical teaching Ido 
of the mark, are in any true sense expressions. All true expres- | not mean all the teaching that it may be expedient to carry on at 
sions must proceed from a desire to communicate something, and | the Universities, but all the teaching which ought to be supported 
be interpretable only by acommon experience. They are not, as Mr. ' by endowments. I am not at all anxious to drive away from the 
Darwin seems to maintain, merely involuntary symptoms bound | Universities those youths who need to be taught like school-boys, 
up with the emotion they express by the principle of the associa-| but I do not think that society is bound to provide for them this 
tion of ideas, but the results of a wish and a process without | sort of instruction at this stage of their development. In short, 
which the association of ideas would never answer the purpose. | as regards all except the highest—the truly academical—kind of 
If a lamb’s bleat merely suggested to the ewe the picture of | teaching, Mr. Lowe’s position seems to me unassailable. And I 
the lamb in want, it would not take the ewe in search of it. do not understand you to deny this, but you suspect that our con- 
What it does express to her is the lamb’s want of her, and with- | viction of the necessary implication of study and teaching is derived 
out that link,—the belief in the living want,—the mere association from a consideration of the needs of study rather than teaching. 
of ideas would never carry her in search of her young. So, too, | It is difficult to trace with perfect accuracy the series of steps by 
it seems to us that there is a very wide difference between the | which one has arrived at any conviction, but I think that any 
mere symptoms of human feeling,—involuntary traces, that is,— | person resident at either University is just as likely to be im- 
and their expressions, which come with an active demand upon us_ pressed with the degradation of teaching divorced from study, as 
for intelligence, instead of merely suggesting to us the probable with the mere fact that too little study is done. But surely this psy- 
or possible nature of a hidden emotion. In a word, we cannot! chological analysis is irrelevant. The question is whether the 
help thinking that there is far more that is intentional and volun- | assumption upon which we are proceeding is true or false. It is 
tary about the whole theory of expression than Mr. Darwin’ very desirable that this issue should be raised in a clear and defi- 
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nite manner. For however it be decided, I dg not conceive that 

we can remain as we are. The present arrangements of colleges, 

as far as the residents are concerned, are clumsily and ineffectively | 
aiming at the same combination of study and teaching which we | 
wish to attain by a better and completer organisation. If this be | 
the right aim, the colleges must be remodelled upon some auch | 
plan as we propose. If we are wrong, then let a fair partition be | 
made of academic endowments, and let scientific research be 
-organised independently of education. As things now stand, 

science Janguishes, while education is, on the one hand, de- 

moralised by excessive prizes; and on the other hand, is, on the | 
whole, not much better or cheaper than if it were provided entirely 

‘by the “law of supply and demand.”—I am. Sir, &c., 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Nov. 26. Henry SipGwick. 


[We are confirmed by this letter in our conviction that the new 
University Reformers are comparatively indifferent to the intellec- 
tual discipline of average youths of 20, and too intent on foster- 
‘ing the growth of the highest and most original intellects, after 
these have once revealed themselves,—of course at a considerably 
later age. Mr. Sidgwick denies that the tutors who are to teach 
such youths need any endowments,—i.c., that the tutors who are 
to do nine-tenths of the work of our existing Universities need 
any endowments. Surely this is confessing to our accusation. 
Mr. Pattison showed the same disposition by his wish to 
appropriate not only the fellowships, but the scholarships, to the 
endowment of research, and with this proposal we conceive that 
the meeting generally felt a more or less distinct sympathy. We 
regard a system of University scholarships attained by examina- 
tion and appropriated to the cost of the drilling of ordinary youths at 
the University, commonplace duty as it is, as a feature of the very 
highest importance in any University system.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THe EpItor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$S1r,—The noble and jearless words spoken by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie at the recent meeting on University Endowment reported 
in the Times of Saturday last, showing that the enormous revenues 
of Oxford are misspent and pointing out the mode in which a 
portion at least of these revenues must be devoted to the further- 
ance of original investigation, deserve the thanks not only of 
everyman of science, but of every true friend of liberal educa- 
tion in the country. In the midst of so much that is admirable in 
the opinions which found expression at this meeting, I find certain 
statements and views with which, as a Manchester man of science, 
I cannot agree, and upon which 1 would ask permission to make 
a few remarks in your columns. The Rector of Lincoln, for 
whom as a University reformer [ entertain a high respect, in his 
‘concluding remarks expresses his opinion that the great centres of 
andustry in England will probably put in a claim (not wholly un- 
justifiable, he acknowledges, ) for a share of the national educational 
endowments which are now bringing in so manifestly inadequate 
a return at Oxford. To this opinion I cordially assent. I feel 
certain that in due time such a claim will be made, and I feel 
equally sure that it will not be easy to withstand it. 
Mr. Mark Pattison’s views as to how a due share of the endow- 
ment now concentrated in Oxford shall be made available for a 
portion at least of the population of the country, who neither 
can nor will go to Oxford, differ, however, fundamentally from 
mine. One would have supposed that he, well knowing the 
enormous influence which the system of numerous and independ- 
ant centres of the highest cultivation has produced in Germany, 
would be the first to welcome the establishment of a similar (if 
much less perfect) system at home, and yet it appears from his 





speech that he wishes us in England to look up to Oxford as the 


the higher education, it may be necessary to remind Mr. Pattison 
that a sum of upwards of a quarter of a million sterling has 
within the last twenty years been subscribed by the inhabitants of 
these benighted regions to establish in their midst a place of the 
highest culture in arts, science, and medicine. Nor can we say 
that this great experiment has been unsuccessful, either as regards 
its primary object, that of education, or the no less important end 
of advancing science by original research, for there is little doubt, 
in the minds of those who are best qualified to judge, that another 
generation will not pass away before this Manchester institution 
becomes a true University for the North of England. Have we 
not in Manchester a right to demand more than Mr. Pattison sug- 
gests? Ought we to be satisfied with his young men sent down to 
teach us? Have we not as good a claim to be a centre of the highest 
scientific education as Oxford herself? Why are we to be placed 
in Oxford leading-strings? If we are are to obtain for the better 
and higher education of our “teeming hives of industry” any 
portion of the misapplied Oxford funds, it will (in my humble 
judgment) be on very different terms from those so calmly sug- 
gested by the Rector of Lincoln. It will not, I feel sure, be 
accepted as the gift of a superior to an inferior, presented with 
that gratifying condescension not wholly unknown in Oxford, and 
tied up with conditions emanating from University head-quarters. 
It will, on the contrary, I believe, be claimed as a right bya 
community which has already shown that it has both the will and 
the power to undertake and successfully to carry out the higher 
education in its own district, with aims as high and knowledge as 
ample as guide any University Board in the kingdom ; and which, 
having something of Northern blood in its veins, will rather pursue 
its own independent course, than receive pecuniary assistance 
trammelled with orders from Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry E. Roscog, F.R.S. 


(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I am reported in the Spectator of last week as having said, 
‘I believe that the examination system is entirely wxnecessary for 
the great mass of mankind.” I am told that I really said, as I 
certainly intended to say, that I believed the examination system 
was ‘‘entirely necessary” for the multitude. It is easy to see 
how the reporter came to put in a negative between the words 
‘entirely ” and “ necessary,” but I should be much obliged if 
you would allow me to say that it was he who put it there, and 
not I.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, November 26, 1872. GeEorGE ROLLESTON. 





M. LAVELEYE ON THE BELGIAN CLERGY. 
(To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In an article published in the 1st of November issue of the 
Fortnightly Review I cited a particular fact in proof that the 
Belgian clergy make the Confessional a means of intimidating the 
tribunals and interfering with the course of justice. 

The Spectator of November 9, reviewing my article, says :— 
‘*The following charge, however, is of a much graver kind, 
amounting as it does to subornation or perjury in its worst form, 
and requires more evidence than a mere reference to a case of 
which Englishmen have never heard, and which may be entirely 
denied by the accused.” 

May I appeal to your courtesy and sense of justice to insert 
evidence which will not be denied by the accused in proof of my 
statement. 

Here is a translation of the letter addressed by the Curé of St. 
Pierre, at Ypres, to M. le Procureur du Roi Tweins :— 

“Mars 22, 1872. 





great representative of every kind of intellectual activity. He| «Moystevr xe Procureur pu Rot,—I regret to have to announce 
kindly suggests that the University ‘‘ might send down a number | to you that the competent authority has decided that confessors cannot 
of yi ae : ;_| grant absolution to persons who by their vote or their co-operation 
young mon inte the oN, paying then by oe of om | have taken part in the affair Lamotte in this town, until they have made 
versity funds, and locating them in these manufacturing centres | previous retractation and reparation, pro ratd at least, or conjointly.— 
{amongst which he specially brings in Manchester). That is not | Receive, Sir, &., De Smet, Curé de Saint-Pierre.” 
my idea of what must be done for us in this part of the country, 


| Lest I should have made any verbal error in English, permit me 


and this view will I am sure be shared by all who know anything | to subjoin the French text :— 
of our doings or our requirements. Indeed, I am inclined to be- | “Monsteur LE Procureur pu Ro1,—Je regrette de devoir vous 
lieve that Mr. Pattison, with all his knowledge of University | annoncer quo l'autorité compétente a décidé que les confesseurs ne 
training, fails to realise the true position as regards | peuvent pas —— - mm qui, par _ vote ou _ co-opéra~ 
onal - oy . : tion, ont mis la main dans l’affaire Lamotte de cette ville, avant une 
Scientific activity exhibited by Oxford in past times, and even | rétraction préalable et une réparation, pro ratd au moins, ou solidairement. 
at present, when compared with provincial or, he supposes, merely | —Agréez, Monsieur le Procureur, les expressions de ma haute considéra- 
commercial communities. Can the Rector of Lincoln point out ia | tion, P. De Smet, Curé de Saint-Pierre.” 
the whole list of Oxford men two who have done so much for the; ‘This affair of Lamotte was a case in which the tribunal 
advancement of science as our two Manchester men, Dalton and | decided that the direction of a certain Lamotte School should be 
Joule? I think it will not be easy todo so. And to show that | exercised by the ‘Town Council of Ypres. 
the commercial men in this district have some idea of the value of! [ beg to call your attention, further, to the fact that the Curé 
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de Saint-Pierre has never denied having written the above letter ; | had so strenuously contended. ‘The result, of course, was that 
he has only alleged subsequently that he wrote it without the | there was little or no organisation of the usual electioneering kind 
orders of his superiors, but M. Tweins, in a letter of the 18th of amongst them, and the electors were left to exercise their own 
April, 1872, addressed to the curé, has proved the inaccuracy of unaided discretion as to voting or refraining from voting. I am 
that allegation. | satisfied, from considerable experience of the subject, that this 
Moreover, has not the Vicar of Saint-Pierre, in acting as he circumstance alone will account for the result of many of the 
has done, simply obeyed the Article 14 of the Bull Jn Cand | elections. 
Domini, which pronounces excommunication against ‘“‘judices| Still, it is not to be denied that the unfortunate tendency shown 
seculares qui ecclesiasticas personas ad sua tribunalia trahunt?” | by the Government to listen to such ‘ crotchetmongers” as the 
However that may be, I have said enough, I think, to obtain | Permissive Bill people, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Rylands, and 
acquittal from an English jury of the charge of having cited a | the like, has offended a large number of their best friends, who feel 


case without sufficient proof.—I am, Sir, &c., that in recent legislation the Government have lost sight of those 
Liege, November 20, 1872. Emite DE LAVELEYE. | great principles of liberty which are the foundation of the Liberal 


| party. Let us hope that experience will warn the Government to 
| retrace their steps in this direction, and to direct their legislation 
| in future to the attainment of the many great social improve- 
| ments which require their attention, and which may be successfully 
dealt with without retreating from the time-honoured principles of 
social as well as public liberty, the maintenance of which has 
always hitherto been the glory of the Liberal party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge, November 27, 1872. W. CockERELL, 





LORD LYTTELTON’S JOKE. 

(To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—It was not ‘ some silly, narrow, and doctrinaire educational | 
authorities” who said what you quote about Lord Granville, but | 
one person only, to whom, no doubt, all the above adjectives 
apply, but not the substantive. 

I said something in the House of Lords, but not exactly as you 
have described it. It was not about education generally, but 
about infant-schools; and what [ said was, that neither Lord 
Granville, nor either of his next lieutenants, Mr. Lowe and Mr. (To THE EDITOR OF THB‘ SPROTATOR.’ 

Lingen, as it happened, had ever had infants of their own, and | | Sir, —In your article of the 23rd on ‘* The Fascination of Money’ 
therefore had no practical experience on that subject. It was | you remark that English millionaires never do anything noble 


meant as a joke, but about jokes the Spectator knows nothing.—I | with their money. ‘These things are better managed in Ireland. 
am, Sir, &c., | A brewer has rebuilt one of the Dublin Cathedrals, and a distiller 


London, November 25. Lyrretron. | is rebuilding the other. Were this done in America, all Europe 
[Our impression as to the origin of the criticism on Lord | would have heard of it; being done in Ireland, I suppose the fact 
Granville was, we believe, solely an inference from Lord Gran- | wal Se aoe toeine out sented ee says _ 
ville’s reply, which did not disclose the jocular character of the , ; JOsErHt « wage Murpuy. 
attack. We bow, of course, to Lord Lyttelton’s authority as to Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Autrim, November 20, 1872. 
our own incapacity for understanding jokes.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IRISH MILLIONAIRES. 


THOMAS CHAUCER. 
| (To THE EpirorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’} 
| Srr,—In your interesting article on ‘‘ Ewelme,” in the Spectato 
‘ : : | of November 16, your writer repeated and enlarged on the old 
Srr,—Your doubt whether it can be right “for public school- | - +z dee Ye s 
: é ; skew of Thomas Chaucer being the son of our great poet, Geoffrey 
masters to teach their scholars, who will be the magistrates of the |, < : 
: Pah Chaucer. Allow me to say that there is not one scrap of evidence 
next generation, contempt for the authority ” of the law of assault : 
. ‘ ' ae ; that the two men were related to each other in any way; and 
is not merely theoretical. 1 believe the habit of considering physical : ; ‘ on 
‘ ik at id on ang : that there is strong presumptive evidence that ‘Thomas was not 
violence as a thing licensed within certain limits, and easily con- 





WINCHESTER * 'TUNDING.” 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


” 





, rie : Geoffrey’s son.—I am, Sir, &c., KF. J. FURNIVALL 
doned when it exceeds those limits, is so formed in our schoolboys | y eee 
that they never get rid of it. It is notorious that most magistrates (eee 
BOUNTIFUL. 


are as little disposed to punish assaults as they are ready to visit | 
With severity pilfering in the towns or poaching in the country, and 
especially is this the case when the subject of the personal violence 
is a woman or a child. The most trivial provocation is then 
accepted as so good an excuse for the most brutal cruelty, that the 
offence is condoned by a nominal fine, when it deserves imprison- 
ment. The complaint that some weak victim has been savagely 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you ask your last week’s correspondent who calls 
Bountiful “good Saxon” to buy a_ half-crown etymological 
dictionary, and learn that Jounty is no more Saxon than its 
“foreign relatives Liberal and Generous,” inasmuch as it comes 
from French bonté, Latin bonitas? Most boys learn bonus, bona, 


treated by a strong man seems too often to excite in the magistrate | bonum at school.—I am, Sir, &., F. J. F. 
that enthusiasm for “* judicious kicking,” and so on, of which we | nn os a 
have had so many specimens lately from respectable people, all | , a 
unconscious that they are but gratifying the instincts of the savage | B O O K s 
which still sleep in them.—I am, Sir, &c., A MAGISTRATE. | ae ee 
( | MR. FROUDE ON THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND.* 
THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. Mr. Frovupe cannot be accused of want either of courage or 


5 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) of consistency in writing this book. From first to last it is a 
Srr,—The result of the Municipal elections has, in the great | pamphlet rather than a history, a long, rhetorical, often brilliant, 
majority of towns, been in favour of the Conservative candidates, and often high-flown expression of a single theory of politics, 
and this result is attributed by the Press to two causes—(1), to the | which the author applies to the world in general, but especially to 
opposition of the brewers and publicans to the recent legislation of | Ireland. He denies absolutely that any nation can have any claim 
the Government on the Licensing question ; (2), to a general, to freedom except its ability to resist attack. ‘+The right of @ 
though gradual Conservative reaction throughout the country. people to self-government consists and can consist in nothing but 
It seems to be entirely overlooked that one main cause of the | their power to defend themselves.” ‘In a world in which we are 
Conservative success at these elections may be found in the oper- | made to depend so largely for our well-being on the conduct of our 
ation of the Ballot Act of last Session ; that though strange, this is neighbours, and yet are created infinitely unequal in ability and 
still strictly true, and it arises in this way. ‘The Conservative | worthiness of character, the superior part has a natural right to 
party, having always opposed the principle of secret voting, were of govern ; the inferior part has a natural right to be governed ; and 
course perfectly consistent in taking all possible measures within | a rude but adequate test of superiority and inferiority is provided 
the law to defeat the attempt to obtain such secrecy. Here | in the relative strength of the different orders of human beings.” 
the “card trick,” and other schemes of a similar kind, the If, therefore, Germany wants Holland, or France Switzerland, 
main object of which is not so much to ascertain how Germany or France have a right to help themselves, for though 
persons have voted, as to ascertain the fact that certain persons the Dutch and the Swiss would fight fiercely, still in the modern 
have recorded their votes, so that their names may be marked off | world they could not fight successfully, as the Scotch did, and 
the lists, and those remaining unpolled may be got up to the poll. | are therefore unentitled to their freedom. A /vrtiori, England 
The Liberals, on the other hand, having long urged the necessity | has a right to Ireland, because the Irish, from first to last, 
for a system of secret voting, could not consistently take measures | — The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By James Anthony Froude 
to destroy or impede the operation of the principle for which they! 1a. 2 vols. Vol. London: Longmans. 
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when they were only half a million and when they were 
eight millions—English rule having terminated that habit of 
murder which nature, as Mr. Froude kindly suggests, had 
implanted in them to keep their numbers down—never fought 
successfully for their independence, but though brave, hardy, and 


| 


| the second is, that the truth reveals more of the spirit pre- 


chapter 1, p. 545, to which we must draw attention by a 
long quotation for two reasons. The first is, that Catholics 
almost universally believe that this law was passed; and 


valent among those who governed Ireland than reams of argu- 


attached to their country—which, nevertheless, they cultivate so | ment and fine writing. In 1719, the unregistered priests having 


padly that their agriculture is a byword—have always suffered 
«their patriotism to evaporate in words. No advantage of num- 
bers has availed them; no sacred sense of hearth and home has 
stirred their nobler nature. An unappeasable discontent has been 
attended with the paralysis of manliness; and, with a few acci- 
dental exceptions, continually recurring iasurrections have only 
issued in absolute and ever disgraceful defeat.” Had they fought 
as the Scotch fought they would have been independent. Had 
they submitted as the Welsh submitted they would have shared 
the happy lot of England; but they would do neither, and their 
conduct has brought on them unnumbered calamities, and 
among them English misrule. Mr. Froude admits the misrule 
to the full. He sets out in the clearest light the weakness, 
and, as we should say, the wickedness of English policy in 
Ireland, a policy always bloody and, except for the ten years of 
the Cromwellian rule, always feeble; which deprived the people 
of self-government, but failed to maintain order in return; which 
established the frightful code for the suppression of Catholicism 
known as the Penal Laws, and allowed them to be evaded at 
every turn—the very motive of those laws was to break the 
hierarchical succession, yet when those laws were at their height 
3,000 unregistered priests were teaching, and bishops under sen- 
tence of death were openly governing their dioceses ;—which com- 
plained of Irish poverty, and suppressed Irish manufactures; which 
was horrified at Irish massacres, and punished them by massacres 
only less horrible because they were successful; but he maintains 
that the original idea at the bottom of that misrule was 
right, and that it was in the feebleness which abandoned 
the idea, and not in the idea itself, that the secret of 
failure lay. Mr. Froude holds, in the true spirit of the old 
ascendancy, that Catholicism is intellectually degrading and 
spiritually poisonous; that to call it a creed, at least as 
held in Ireland, is an abuse of words; that the English 
were justified in suppressing it by force; that their momentary 
fits of toleration were always followed by massacre, as in 1641, 
when the Penal Laws were practically in abeyance—that is, 
when they frightened nobody, but grossly insulted everybody— 
and that the true policy for Britain was the one summarised in 
the following page :— 

“ Certain principles, easily defined, had they been steadily acted on at 
the close of the civil war, would have made by this time the woes and 
the wrongs of Ireland a thing of long-forgotten history. A complete 
subjugation of the native faction untrammelled by articles of capitula- 
tion. The resolute exclusion of a Catholic hierachy, and stringent laws, 
stringently enforced, against the introduction of priests from abroad. 
Entiro toleration of all Protestant communities, and an effective system 
of national education. Sharp penalties against absentees; a legislative 
union of England and Ireland ; the abolition of the Irish Parliament, the 
separate government, and the separate bars ; and a complete naturaliza- 
tion of all classes of Irish as English citizens. How England on all these 
points, treating Ireland as a conquered country which she had no longer 
occasion to fear, and might therefore safely misuse, deliberately left 
undone what she ought to have done,—refused the union when Ireland 
asked for it,—destroyed Irish manufactures,—ruined her trade,—in- 
curred the odium of penal laws while destroying their efficacy —demora- 
lized the entire people—and at last, by the most ingenious complication 
of mismanagement, exasperated Protestant and Catholic, Saxon colonist 
and indigenous Celt, into a common revolt, will be told in the following 
pages.” 

And from this point the book becomes a catalogue of horrors, 
which Mr. Froude relates always with vivacity, and sometimes 


_become numerous and extremely hostile to the English, who 
| were punishing them for teaching their faith to a people which 
received them gladly, — 
“ A Committee of the [Irish] House of Commons therefore drew the 
heads of a bill which they considered would keep such persons at a safe 
| distance, and among other clauses it contained a proposal that every un- 
| registered priest or friar found remaining in the kingdom after May 1, 
1720, might be branded with a hot iron in the cheek, as a mark by which 
he could be immediately identified. Before it was transmitted to England 
the bill was reviewed by the Lord-Lieutenant and the Privy Council. The 
Council, among whom was the Chanceller, Lord Midleton, and two 
bisbops, while most anxious for its success, considered that the penalty 
of branding was both too mild in itself and also that it would fail of its 
effect. The hot iron had been tried already for the Rapparees: ‘ the 
Rapparees had made it a common practice to brand innocent persons 
with the same mark, to destroy the distinction it was intended for. 
These four or five noble lords, therefore, did certainly recommend as a 
substitute for the iron a penalty, which was reported, rightly or wrongly, 
to have been used in Sweden with effect against the Jesuits. They 
did propose, not that all the Catholic clergy in Ireland, as Plowden says, 
but that unregistered priests and friars coming in from abroad should 
be liable to castration. It was thought perhaps by those half-dozen 
gentlemen, that the horrors of such a punishment would keep the 
persons against whom it was threatened from landing on the Irish 
shores. An impression possibly prevailed that a mutilation which 
would have disqualified a man from receiving priest’s orders would 
subsequently invalidate them. Whatever the motive, the Council did 
certainly, though with diffidence and hesitation, introduce this change 
into the proposed bill of the Parliament.” 
The clause was struck out by the English Ministry, but what more 
do we need to account for the seditiousness of Ireland than the fact 
that her governing committee proposed to the British Government 
such a penalty for Catholicism and dislike of Englishmen, or what 
more do we need to explain the depth and strength of Mr. Froude’s 
prejudice than the half-apologetic tone in which he records a 
transaction which, if Irish Catholics had been the proposers and 
English clergymen the victims, would have seemed to him suffi- 
ciently criminal to justify the slavery of Ireland? Weask him to con- 
sider just for one moment this inquiry. It is certain that Moham- 
medanism is, as regards its moral theory of life, a lower creed than 
Catholicism. It is certain that a large proportion of Mohammedan 
divines in India, besides justifying polygamy, preach hostility to 
the British Government. It is certain that Lord Midleton’s 
proposal would of all conceivable proposals terrify and silence them 
most rapidly and completely. Would not Mr. Froude dismiss 
summarily any Viceroy who sent such a Bill home for consider- 
ation, as a man too incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong to be trusted with power? We do him the justice to 
believe that he would, that he is only the victim of an unconscious 
race prejudice, and a conscious religious antipathy, which dis- 
qualify him from writing Irish history. 

It is not our business as reviewers to answer Mr. Froude, who 
seems to us, moreover, to answer himself, when he declares that 
the one great moral change effected in Ireland is due to the 
priests, and then praises the prostitution of official power to the 
hopeless effort to terminate their ecclesiastical succession; when he 
denounces massacre and praises the Drogheda storm; when he de- 
clares resistance to foreign rule the evidence of right to freedom 
and inveighs against insurrection; when he abuses the Irish as 
savages and extols them as people whose virtues instantly mas- 
tered their conquerors; and gladly pass on to the single passage 
the book which seems to us to throw a new and a 





in 


with eloquence, but always also with the underlying thought that | bright light upon the history of the English in Ireland. It has 
the Irish were an incurably savage, ungovernable, and wicked | always been remarked that our countrymen, once settled there, 





people, and were so because they were Catholics. He repeats 
over and over again that massacres such as occurred in Ireland 
never occur in any country not Catholic—as if Catholicism had 
been the moving spring of the French ‘Terror, or as if the Penal Laws 
morally differed from massacres—and while allowing in so many 
words that the priests have made of the Irish a chaste people, takes 
every opportunity of repeating that they are by nature, like all 
other Celts, ungovernably licentious. Ile devotes entire pages to 
accounts of Irish abductions, pages which read like extracts from 
the Newgate Calendar ; and clearly believes that Irish villainy was 
exceptional because the Irish married the girls they seized, as 
they considered by an indissoluble ceremony, before they ravished 


them—thus in their own opinion avoiding crime for themselves 
and dishonour for the women, but in Mr. Froude’s adding to the 
guilt of rape the deeper disgrace of superstition. The most | 


astounding instance of this spirit, however, occurs in section 4 of 


become ZJ/iberniores ipsis Hihernicis,—more Irish than Irishmen, 
| particularly in their faults, and the most absurd theories have 
| been invented to account for a fact which destroyed through ages 
the effect of repeated colonisations. It has ever been attributed to 
| the climate, which, it is supposed, gradually corrupted the English 
| settlers, and made them untameable ruffians, and it has been 
| attributed to the attractions of licence which the English every- 
| where have occasionally felt. Mr. Froude rejects all these theories, 
“and in a passage so full of deep and kindly insight that it makes 
us sigh for the history he might have written had Catholicism 
| been to him as Judaism or Mohammedanism, merely an erroneous 
creed, gives the true explanation of the phenomenon. After a 
| severe but thoughtful summary of the Irish character, he declares 
that,— 


“They appeal to sympathy in their very weakness; and they 
, and have always possessed some qualities the moral worth of which it 
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is impossible to over-estimate, and which are rare in the choicest races 
of mankind. Amidst their weaknesses, their confident boastings and 
imperfect performances, the Irish have shown themselves at all times, 
and in all places, capable of the most loyal devotion to anyone who will 
lead and command them. They have not been specially attached to 
chiefs of their own race. Wherever and in whomsoever they have 
found courage and capacity, they have been ready with heart and hand 
to give their services; and whether at home in sacrificing their lives 
for their chiefs, or as soldiers in the French or English armies, or as we 
now know them in the form of the modern police, there is no duty, how- 
ever dangerous and difficult, from which they have been found to flinch, 
no temptation however cruel which tempts them into unfaithfulness. 
Loyalty of this kind, though called contemptuously a virtue of bar- 
barism, is a virtue which, if civilisation attempts to dispense with it, 
may cause in its absence the ruin of civilisation. Of all men the most 
likely to appreciate it were the Norman barons; for personal fidelity of 
man to man lay at tho heart of the feudal organisation...... The 
baron and his Irish refainers found the relations between thom grow 
easy when the customs of the country were allowed to stand; and when 
a Butler or a Lacy, not contented with leading his people to spoil and 
victory, adopted their language and their dress, and became as one of 
themselves, the affection of which they were the objects among the 
people grew at once intoadoration. Then old Celtic names were dropped. 
The fighting men of Galway became the De Burgh’s men and called 
themselves Burkes. In Kerry and Limerick half the inhabitants be- 
came Geraldines. The Ormond or the Desmond of the day became a kind 
of sovereign. He forgot more and more that he was come to Ireland to 
introduce English order and manners; and to strengthen his authority 
and conciliate his subjects, he left them to their own laws and their own 
ways, while they in turn became the instruments of his ambition. His 
Norman dependents followed the example, took Irish wives, and followed 
Irish fashions ; and if on one side, and in some places, the conquerors 
had introduced civilisation, elsewhere they had but lent fresh strength 
and sinew to the very thing which they were sent to subdue.” 


When the creeds separated, the mixture became slower, but to this 
hour it is not pure-blooded Kerry, but half-blooded Tipperary in 
which the vices Englishmen attribute to the Irish show themselves 
in their full power. 





THE CONSTITUTION AND COURSE OF NATURE.* 
Ir appears to us that every review which aims at supplying 
readers with something more than a guide to the circulating 
library, ought from time to time to call attention to the thoughts 
of the past as they are illustrated by the present, and we propose 
to make the attempt with the thinkers of a time to which the pre- 
sent generation is inclined to do scant justice,—the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We have much to learn from “ the bankrupt century,” as 
Carlyle has unjustly called the period finding its term in the French 
Revolution. ‘The horizon of eighteenth-century thought wasa narrow 
one ; it would be mere affectation of candour to profess any doubt 
that ours is wider. But the men who have attended to few things 
have something to teach those who have attended to many, and 
we believe that the thinkers of our time might learn from their 
predecessors exactly those qualities in which they are themselves 
deficient. It may seem strange to those who recall the licence of 
abuse which the Hanoverian writers permitted themselves, to say 
that temperance is one of these qualities, and yet the assertion will 
not be thought unwarranted by any one who has studied what was 
once called by a wise man *‘the most modest book that ever was 
written.” 

Butler’s ‘* Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature” is a work which readers of 
our day would have peculiar difficulty in studying. A mental 
appetite stimulated by the rhetoric with which such a 
subject as Butler’s would be treated now, recoils 
his slow and careful reasoning, his anxious concession, his 
candid paring down to its uttermost tenuity the conclusion he 
asks his readers to accept, and his total absence of any glow of 
feeling ; and the work thus characterised, and hampered besides 
by the dialect of a superficial time, is, known to our own 
chiefly at second-hand. In this form it is peculiarly liable to 


distortion. Butler never meant to say, as he has been supposed | 


to say—‘ Because those who account for the rise of this present 
constitution of things on the Christian hypothesis are no worse off, 
as far as difficulties go, than those who account for it on any other, 
therefore you ought to believe in Christianity.” He was not return- 
ing @ poor tu quoque to the objection against any difficulty in 
what he called the Christian scheme. He was dwelling on the fact 


that the world in which we live is an Order, and contending that | 


this order is the ultimate object of our investigation. We have 
faculties to observe and compare, but not to judge, as we might 
judge arrangements for some end which we knew independently, 
the laws which regulate the world. Any criticism of a system of 
which we form a part is futile. Our first question with regard to 
such a system must be, “Is it probable that seventy years of 
life on this earth includes all that each individual can experi- 





* The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 


Nature, By Bishop Butler. 


before | 


ence of its working?” Nature, Butler urges in reply, brings 
nothing to confute the anticipation of continuance which 
arises in the mind of one who is conscious of individual 
existence. If the old man on the verge of the grave is the 
same as the child within the womb, if the mutilated soldier ig 
conscious that no part of himself is gone, if to the very edge 
of that change which we call death we have watched the 
force of mind and soul continued in all its keenness, then the 
belief that what each man calls himsclf will be destroyed when the 
material surroundings which have 9 often changed without 
affecting him are dissolved, is not justified by anything we see in 
the world around us. What, then, to judge from the analogy 
of all other changes, is to follow this event which we 
call Death? What follows every change of life? Is not 
our whole career a subtly intermingled course of seed-time and 
harvest ? The idleness or folly of yesterday means the want or 
shame of to-day. (Goodness is sometimes joined with pain, and 
wickedness with pleasure, but it is not natural that they should 
be so. In considering what is natural, we must watch, not 
events only, but tendencies; if we are really under a Governor,, 
we must observe not only whether the laws which express 





his will may be sometimes set at naught by other 
agencies which for a time he sees good to leave un- 
restrained, but whether there are any laws at all. No doubt 


we must take some time for the discernment of these laws, 
the tendencies we have to look for are unquestionable only on a very 
wide view. (Goodness is in this world a thing so hidden that we 
can hardly discern its natural consequences, but it is not the less 
true that they are natural. The case with regard to goodness is 
somewhat as it would be with regard to reason, if reason alone, and 
no difference of appearance or shape, distinguished man and the 
lower animals. Considering how large the disproportion between 
their number and ours, it may well be doubted whether in that 
case the advantages of reason would be apparent with anything like 
the clearness with which they are now. Something like this is true 
of the distinction between the good and bad in this world. ‘The good 
are vastly outnumbered, and that goodness which is a natural 
bond of union has hardly time to show itself. We are here (the 
metaphor is ours and not Butler’s, who, unless the above hypothesis 
can be called a metaphor, does not indulge in one throughout his 
work) in the position of a man who has fallen asleep by daylight, 
and waking in early dawn, asks, ‘‘Is this dim light a promise 
of what is to come?” It is quite conceivable that several minutes 
might pass before he could feel sure that the light was growing 
stronger, aud if at the end of those few minutes he were to sink 
back into sleep, we can fancy that in remembering that brief 
awakening he might never be able to shake off some doubt as to 
whether it took place in the morning or evening twilight. Now 
our whole sojourn in this world can be little more with reference 
to the purposes of God than those few minutes of morning 
awakening, and our reasonings as to any evidence of those pur- 
poses must rest on indications slight as those by which in such a 
case we should be convinced that the light was growing stronger. 
As in such a case we should, if a journey were imminent, rise and 
set about our preparations before we felt absolute certainty that 
the growing clearness in the details of the room might not be the 
mere effect of our strained watchfulness, so, thinks Butler, the wise 
man will act on the faint foreshadowiogs of government in this 
order of nature, although they may not be of a kind which can bo 
demonstrated to the understanding of one who knew nothing of 
the experiences through which they were discerned. 

It is possible that in this meagre abstract of the portion of 
Butler’s work to which we desire to call attention, the effect of 
reading a string of truisms, which is the first impression of the 
book to any but a patient student, may be somewhat exaggerated. 
Though a dissertation on a ‘“ Future State” and a ‘* State of 
Probation” belong to a set of notions that are now obsolete, 
yet we are aware that every one speaks most truly in his own 
| dialect, and that there is a danger of leaving taought bare 
|in the attempt to strip from it the costume of a particular 
|age. The historical aspect of thought is quite as important in 
| this case as in others. Every page of Butler reminds us, for instance, 
'that he wrote at a time when vice was fashionable. Considering 
| the frequency with which the antithesis “* Virtue and Vice” occurs 
| in his pages, it is extremely important to remember how differently 
those words were illustrated for his contemporaries and ours. 
| There were probably at that time, as at all times, individuals who 
;had no belief in any Governor of the Universe, and who were 
| virtuous ; but, on the whole, it was not nearly so untrue then as it 
' would be now to say that all good men were Christians. ‘There 
| are certain perplexities arising from the fact that men should, as a 
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body, teach and practice a high morality and oppose Christianity, | 
which were quite out of sight for the thinkers of the eighteenth 

century, and we must not accuse them of want of subtlety, because 

they miss the inferences which we cannot help drawing from this 
fact. Again, we must always remember that Butler wrote 
before that great protest in favour of the obscure multitudes, 

whose condition often seems so difficult to reconcile with any 

belief in a righteous ruler of this world, which we sum up as the 
French Revolution. ‘The conditions of modern democracy force 
the claims of individuals on the attention in a way in which they 
were never forced on the attention of the men of the eighteenth 

century. When they took what they would have called a broad 
view, it seems to us a partial view. Those classes whose demands 
form now the most obvious objects in the world of duty were lost 
to their eyes in a dim haze. ‘The attention of the earthly ruler 
was not fixed on the needs of the suffering masses as, what- 
ever his individual character, it must be now, and there was not 
the same demand for obvious sympathy in this care (to use the | 
imperfect language we must use if we speak at all on such sub- 

jects) on the part of the heavenly ruler. ‘To these substantial | 
differences we must add the fact which, though apparently a mere 
matter of dialect, really indicates a revolution in thought since 
Butler’s time, that he meant something different from what 
we do when we use the word *‘ Nature.” He used the word in a} 
sense familiar to all who know the writings of the Stoics (evidently 
well known to Butler), the sense which we only retain in the adjective 
when we speak of its beir., natural to do so and so. He did not 
in using it intend to exclude the world of inanimate being, but he 
was thinking of man. We invert this procedure, aware that in 
many respects that man has a place in Nature, we yet in using 
the word ‘“* Nature” to some degree exclude man. The difference 
expresses the wonderful influx of attention and interest which 
the material world has received since Butler's day, and the 
reflected light which Physical Science has shed in quarters 
its direct rays could never penetrate. It is one of the cardinal 
facts we have to keep in mind in judging all the writers of the 
eighteenth century ; we shall never be just to them or the richer 
for their bequest, if we forget that the study of Nature has 
received its most striking development since their day, and that 
something of what we have to learn from them is the value of the 
light which they lacked. 

“ Why, then,” it may be asked, ‘call our attention to such 
books as you are criticising? ‘That we should, as students of 
English literature and English history, read the works which have 
influenced thought in past days, and investigate their influence on 
history, we readily grant. But the very changes which, as land- 
marks of the altered current of thought, give historical value to | 
such a work as Butler's, deprive it of that kind of value which | 
would justify comments upon it in a newspaper of the day. If we 
are to attend to it as a memorial of the low morals, the narrow 
sympathies, and the restricted intellectual range of the past, it can | 
have no interest for any but students in the present.” 

Perhaps we must allow that so far as Butler is a mere speci- | 
men of the eighteenth-century spirit he loses the kind of | 
claim which we yet, on the whole, venture to make for him | 
as a teacher for the present day. Nevertheless, the object 
of this notice is to urge that the change of thought in| 
our day has done more to strengthen than to weaken Butler's | 
position; that if he were to write now, since that change 
of feeling induced by the scientific ideas which form the atmo- | 
sphere of this generation, and which finds its present consummation 
in the Darwinian theory of organic being, he could utter his pro- 
test against the refusal to hear any voice which addresses itself 
to the inward ear with all the weight of his own solemn thought, 
and with the added power of enlarged illustration and strengthened 
argument, 

For what is that Darwinian view of Nature which we have been 
taught to accept as the starting-point of all future investigation ? 
That nature is a unity in a sense in which our fathers could not so 
call it. While people thought that this frame-work of things in 
which we live originated on one principle and was kept up on 
another, all thought was inevitably moulded on this duality. Of | 
course, good Christians believed that one Being was at the head of 
both systems, but the aspect he bore as regarded through either 
medium was so different that they were practically antagonistic. 
What did those who felt their need of a Redeemer care about the 
constitution and course of Nature? What did those who wanted 
to investigate Nature care about the ‘ mediatorial scheme ” ? 
This antithesis may be put more concisely in the dialect of the 
past, but we are living still under the influence of this dislocation 
of our intellectual being. Only this inheritance of incoherence , 











left us by our fathers has changed its meaning. The triumphant 
force of our time is physical science, and all dominant ideas must 
take their colour from the speculations of those who deal with 
what can be weighed and measured. Now see how this duplicity 
of conception as to the origin of things affects those who under 
these altered circumstances study a constitution and course of 
Nature. ‘They have drawn in with their mother’s milk the convic- 
tion that all that they can make out about the world in which 
they live has nothing to do with what we call God; that this 
agency is manifested, indeed, solely by interfering with those 
sequences which they spend their lives in deciphering. No- 
man who has imbibed the true scientific spirit will deny 
any agency on the ground that he has never seen it at work, 
nor even on the stronger ground that all that he knows would 
be interfered with by admitting it. But when men have devoted 
their whole time and energy to the study of something in the 
order and harmony of which they find their exceeding great 
reward, and all they know of something else is that this second 
entity is said to manifest itself in interruptions of this order and 
harmony, what is likely to be their state of mind with regard to 
it? ‘* When we see this constitution and course of Nature inter- 
fered with,” they will say, “* then we shall have to believe that such 
interference is possible. In the meantime, as it appears that the 
laws by which this constitution of Nature is governed do not hold 
good in the region from which this interference is said to emanate, 
as all the ultimate decisions attainable by that study, the most 
insignificant fruit of which is the prosperity of a nation, are liable- 
to be upset, and the fruit of a life-long patient investigation turns. 
like fairy money to ashes when we enter on this region, you cannot 
wonder that we should trouble our head very little about it. 
While the natural world invites and rewards the devotion of 
any number of minds and any number of years, we must 
decline to invert all the habits of mind we have moulded on that 
study for something of which all we know is the fact that it does: 
need this inversion.” 

No, we cannot wonder at it. ‘The state of mind of scientifie 
men towards theology is the inevitable result of this duality im 
men’s conception of the laws which regulate Nature, and the 
interruptions to law which are supposed to have originated Life, a 
result which, like every analogous product of a particular conception, 
long survives its parent. Darwin’s Origin of Species gave the death- 
blow to that sickly and yet long-lived theory, but that theory has 
fixed the attitude of scientific men towards theology, and we do 
not anticipate any change in their attitude during our own genera- 
tion. And yet it is through their work that the argument 
on which we are dwelling has received its most forcible 
illustration and escaped its most formidable difficulty. For 
the great obstacle to any patient attention to such an argu- 


'ment as Butler's, before the scientific development of our owm 


day, lay in this very theory. If the origin of all organised being 
lay wholly outside the constitution of Nature, it might seem 
doubtful logic to found arguments as to the ultimate destiny of 
individual beings on anything we could observe from this course 
of Nature. If the whole machine had to be stopped that man 
might be introduced into it (and this is surely no unfair represen- 
tation of the old hypothesis of Creation), there must have been 
always a certain hesitation in applying any reasoning founded on 
the working of this machine to the purpose and destiny of man. 


| But if it is by a perfectly natural process that we can trace our 


genealogy from the first germ of life on this earth, what an en- 


| larged basis is immediately gained for any kind of inference drawn 


from the natural order in which we live. 

When Butler wrote, for instance, the gradual process of develop- 
ment by which each one of us has emerged into conscious life 
had no parallel ia the prevalent conception of Creation. The first 


| man took his start from that eminence which all other men reach 


by long climbing. ‘There was no homogeneity between the dawn 
of this life for each one of us and the dawn of this life for man- 
kind, and if any one songht to trace an analogy between the . 
individual and the race, he found no help in any teaching con- 
cerning its origin. ‘The links of the chain seemed fashioned within 
the kingdom of Nature, the chain itself rested on some support 
belonging to the kingdom of the Supernatural. ‘Therefore, what- 
ever vista might open for the race, analogy suggested no inference 
for every member of that race. Think how that fact bears on 
Butler's reasonings concerning what he calls a Future Life, and 
what we should call the permanence of this life. If any one had 
asked while the old hypothesis of Creation lasted, ‘* Everything in 
Nature suggests a beginning and not an end for man, and may it 
not be so for men?” he would kave provoked the response, ** ‘lhe 
two ideas have no connection, the origin of men is natural, and the 
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origin of man was supernatural.” But now is there no force in 
the question? Of course we do not put it forward as any proof 
of man’s immortality. Proof from analogy is impossible, but is 
there not here exactly that kind of suggestion on which Butler 
‘dwells throughout his argument as to the attitude of expectation 
with which we are to approach certain ideas? And only those 
who declare that this kind of argument is futile (and they will not 
be the keenest observers of the process by which belief is actually 
generated) will deny that as far as the origin of the individual 
and the race have been assimilated by recent speculations, so, if 
the spirit of Butler’s treatise is to hold good, will their duration 
be also. 

It is, however, in the portion of Butler’s work most liable to 
distortion that we discern a meaning which the doctrine of Natural 
Selection lights up most fully. His opinion that ‘‘ probability is 
the guide of life,” and the course of reasoning by which, starting 
from this, he attempts to prove that the preponderant evidence on 
the side of Christianity is sufficient to induce men to act on the 
hypothesis of its truth,—this belief, as it is often expressed, jars 
on all that is highest in the mind of our day. As people gene- 
rally take it—that one had better behave as if one believed some- 
thing, supposing there is any chance of being punished for not 
believing it—this view opposes our fundamental conception of 
truth, as the ultimate object for the desires of man. It would be 
too much to say that there is nothing of this feeling in Butler. 
Nevertheless, we are sure that it is not from a patient study of 
his argument that any one will derive this impression. No 
one can follow the slow movement of his utterance, weighted with 
great thoughts, without feeling that truth was to him more 
precious than anything which truth might bring as its conse- 
‘quence. To him, we believe, the question presented itself thus. 
Is there any medium through which we can discern Truth but 
that of experience? Is it possible to test any hypothesis, other- 
wise than by acting upon it? It is from a deeper thinker even 
than Butler that we must learn this lesson, in a form which it 
is impossible to confuse with this vulgar obliteration of truth 
by safety. Butler's dialect, we admit, lends itself to this distor- 
tion. Still it is a distortion, and had he lived when the wider 
‘view of nature open to our generation sheds light upon every 
neighbouring region, we believe he might have escaped it. 


At all events, we, following on his steps, and discerning in the | therefore of interest to the archeologist.” 


Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and | 
Course of Nature and the Origin of Species by Natural Selection, 
specimens of the same kind of patient thought working in regions 


TS 
logue, more or less lengthy, of saints who are celebrated on it, 
Not a single day is vacant, or anything like vacant, one holy 
personage, St. Oswald, Archbishop of York, being content with 
the intermittent honours of February 29. But the names of which 
Mr. Baring-Gould gives some notice do not by any means repre- 
sent the whole of his work, which is quite as much one of com- 
pression as of compilation. The labours of Bollandus the Jesuit 
and his colleagues and successors in the gigantic work of the Acta 
Sanctorum extended to more than fifty folio volumes. Since their 
day, two centuries and more, not indeed so fertile in saints as 
were the primitive and medizval times, but yet not wholly barren, 
have passed away, and made no insignificant contribution to the 
calendar. The age is intolerant of folios, and will probably con. 
sider the thirteen octavo volumes —twelve and a supplement—which 
Mr. Baring-Gould proposes as giving limits sufficiently liberal. It 
would have been well, indeed,»were the work to be regarded solely 
from the literary point of view, if the rejection of minor and legs 
important biographies had been carried much further than has 
been done in these volumes. All the author's skill has not been 
able to prevent many of the pages from being somewhat tedious, 
Tedious, however, in parts every comprehensive set of biographies 
must be; the reader has always his remedy in his own hands; and he 
must remember that many personages, generally obscure, have often 
a local and particular interest attaching to them. On the whole, he 
will readily allow that Mr. Baring-Gould has made his selection 
with judgment. 

Lives of the Saints must, of course, be brimful of miraculous 
incident, and a reader's first impulse is to note how a writer of 
these days deals with this very perplexing element. It is obvious 
that any critical examination of the testimony on which these 
events are recorded is out of the question. The materials for 
carrying it out are not obtainable. Were it possible, it would be 
wholly out of place. The only possible attitude is either one of 
thorough and unhesitating belief—and this is, to an Englishman, 
practically impossible—or that which our author aims at, and, in 
a great measure, succeeds in taking up. ‘ In writing the lives of 
the saints,” he says in his preface, ‘‘ I have used my discretion in 
relating only those miracles which are most remarkable, either 
for being well authenticated, or for their intrinsic beauty and 
quaintness, or because they are often represented in art, and are 
This attitude of mind 
is, indeed, essentially critical. Mr. Baring-Gould rejects continually 
what displeases his taste, and few, if any, of his readers will blame 
him for ‘doing so. In the beautiful legend of St. Vitalis, for 





so different that the workers could never have recognised each | instance, which some of our readers may remember as it was 
other as the intellectual kindred they are,—we may see that ac- | lately told in verse in another portion of these columns, he speaks 
cording to the teaching of both, the thought within and the world | of * putting aside some absurd fable which has attached itself to 


without are developed on the same principle. Certainty is the 
result of the same process which originates Being. As every 
organism tends to vary from its parent type, so every thought 
represents its object with a difference, and truth is attained by 
the survival of the thought strong enough to bear the strain 
of action. Experience, killing off all beliefs and theories that will 
not bear this strain, selects continually new convictions to meet 
the changed elements of the ages, developing truth exactly as we 
have learnt to believe that life is developed, by continually 
pruning away all that is not fitted to endure. And if 
it seems strange to us that God should thus reveal Him- 
self to creatures so frail as we are,—that of lives so short, 
and so full of urgent need for faith in Him, a large portion 


the story.” He is quite right in putting it aside ; it would probably 
have gone far to spoil the whole; at the same time, it is of course 
as ** well authenticated ” as the rest. It is rejected because it is 
not artistically harmonious, or if another way of putting the 
matter be preferred, because it does not tend to edification. We 
may call this attitude of mind either literary or didactic—there is 
not much difference practically between the two terms—and it is 
manifestly the right one, we may say the sole possible one, to 
assume. To put the thing in another light, the writers of such 
lives as these should in one way speak like an advocate. The 
recognised etiquette of the Bar, though indeed it is not unfrequently 
transgressed, forbids as the part of the pleader the asseveration 
of his personal belief in what he advances. At the same 
time, he speaks, and it is his duty to speak, in a tone of belief. 





should need to be spent in this blind groping after Him, 
may we not answer in Butler’s words, but with a range of mean- | 


ing unattainable by him, that it is not more strange than that | 


| And this seems the true line for a writer of these lives. He must 
' keep out of sight the criticism which, as a matter of fact, he con- 


“of the numerous seeds and bodies of animals which are adapted | tinually exercises. Whatever jars on the taste, whatever is coarse 


and put in the way to improve to such a point of natural maturity 
of perfection, we do not see perhaps that one in a million actually 
does”? (Anal. i. 5.) A world thus formed seems to us to answer | 


to a God thus revealed. | 





| or extravagant, whatever too manifestly transcends the limits of 


belief, he will quietly reject, and then he will tell the tale with no 
comment, except it be here or there to note some beauty ; tell it 
with no assertions uf its truth, but still tell it as if it were true. 
We do not pretend to attribute this theory, if it may be so called, 


MR. BARING-GOULD’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS.* | to our author, but he seems to us to act generally on something of 


Tue author of Curious Myths of the Middle Ages has found an | 
appropriate task in writing The Lives of the Saints. We have | 
already briefly noticed the first of these volumes, but the magui- | 
tude and interest of the work, and the literary merit, never want- 
ing to Mr. Baring-Gould’s pen, with which it is executed demand 
@ more detailed review. In regard, indeed, to magnitude, the 
task which the author sets before himself is enormous. Each 


month is to have its volume, and under each day is ranged a cata- | 


* The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. 


Origin and Development of Religious elief,” && 
Hodges. 1872. 


Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of “The 
"&e. Vols. Land Il. London: John 





| departs from it. 


this kind, and rather to mar the effect of his work where he 
Mr. Baring-Gould has no sort of right, whatever 
his acuteness or soundness of judgment, to pick out from this vast 
| mass of supernatural incident what he chooses to believe ; but he 
has a right, whether as a literary man or a teacher, to choose what 
he thinks appropriate for his purpose. And because he does this 
|on the whole with much judgment, while he tells his stories 
| with much simplicity, feeling, and grace, his Lives of the Saints 
| must be pronounced a decided success. Of course the work is a 
‘very difficult one. To take an instance, what could be more 
perplexing than the Irish Saints, with their marvels, so quaint, 80 
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extravagant, and yet for the most part so beautiful or so humorous 
that it would be impossible to exclude them? What is to be done 
with the following, from the life of S. Bridget ? :— 


“Once a family came to Kildare, leaving house and cattle unguarded, 
that they might attend a festival in the church, and receive advice from 
S, Bridget ; whilst they were absent some thieves stole their cows, and 
drove them away. They had to pass the Liffey, which was much swollen, 
consequently the thieves stripped, and tied their clothes to the horns of 
the cattle, intending to drive the cows into the river, and swim after 
them. But the cows ran away, carrying off with them the clothes of the 
robbers attached to their horns, and they did not stop till they reached 
the gates of the Convent of S. Bridget, the nude thieves racing after 
them. The holy abbess restored to them their garments and severely 
reprimanded them for their attempted robbery. ..... She is said, 
after a shower of rain, to have come hastily into a chamber and cast her 
wet cloak over a sunbeam, mistaking it, in her hurry, for a beam of 
wood. And the cloak remained there, and the ray of the sun did not 
move, till late at night one of her maidens ran to her to tell her that the 
sunbeam waited its release, so she hasted and removed her cloak, and 
the ray retired after the long-departed sun.” 

What, again, are we to say of St. Berach, who, being taken from 
his mother at the font, and crying for the breast, was satisfied with 
the lobe of the ear of his uncle, St. Freoch, from which there flowed, 
we read, a plentiful supply of honey, and who, again, when a 


| well aware that the road was impassably bad, on the ground that 
when a sufficient number of carriages had been overturned and 
| people injured, the squire would be compelled to see that the 
| road was mended. And in the course of the discussion we get a side 
glimpse of the old squire, as he appeared in the eyes of the villagers, 
| or for that matter, in those of the rector also. We find him the 
‘representative of an ancient name and estate, and learn that he 
| had managed to dishonour the one and heavily mortgage the 
/other. A day had come at last when he had caused the 
|oaks which were ‘the glory of the village and the land- 
mark of the district for twenty miles round to be cut down.” 
At this open declaration of the straits to which he was reduced 
| creditors like hungry wolves closed in on him on every side, and 
at the time when our story opens the larger part of his estate was. 
in the posession of a rich merchant, and only the old and dilapi- 
dated family mansion and the land immediately belonging to it 
could be called his own. It is with the two families, namely, 
| the squire’s and the merchant’s, thus thrown into proximity that 
our story has todo. We confess Milly Newland, the merchant's 
daughter, is an especial favourite with us. ‘The warm-hearted, 
fresh-natured, girl, with quick sympathies, but quicker sense of 





wolf had one day devoured a calf belonging to the Monks, and fun whose face is an open book, is just what we know a large 


the cow ran lowing painfully about, “‘ bade the wolf come and 
suck her, and be to her in the place of the calf he had eaten ”? 


It is very interesting to see how the national character, with its | »,odern novel. 


wild fancy and humour, tinges the legends of its Saints. 
In some of the most important biographies Mr. Baring-Gould 
has been anticipated by recent writers,—by Mr. Charles Kingsley, 


for instance, in the lives of SS. Antony and Macarius,—but he necessity. 


has brought together much that will be new to any but the very 
deepest readers of ecclesiastical lore. Here is the story of St. 
Fulcran, one which many readers and writers of martyrologies | 
would have done well to lay to heart: — | 
“ Having been told of a certain neighbouring bishop that had fallen | 
into heresy, Fulcran in a moment of indignation, without weighing Lis | 
words, exclaimed, ‘The man deserves to be burnt.’ Shortly after, he 
heard that the people had burnt the bishop alive. He was at once 
filled with remorse, fearing lest his rash and uncharitablo speech should | 
have been reported, and encouraged the people to commit this crime. | 
Unable to find rest of conscience, he went to Rome, and entering the | 
city, tore the clothes off his back, and bade his companions beat him 
through the streets with thorn branches, till he reached the Church of 
St. Peter, where he made his confession with many tears. After this, 
he returned to his diocese ; but again feeling agonies of remorse, re- 
visited Rome, and again a third time subjected himself to various | 
penances.” 
One word of censure we feel bound to write. 
Bridget Mr. Baring-Gould speaks of the Reformation as a 
‘miserable apostacy.” It is, perhaps, useless to remind him that 
through those “miserable apostates” who carried through the 
Reformation he has inherited his orders, that he uses the liturgy 
which they compiled, and adopts the confession of faith which 
they drew up. An Anglican never seems to * look to the hole of 
the pit whence he was digged.” But can he not see that words which 
are and must be intended to be the grossest offence to four-fifths 
of his brethren in the ministry of the English Church are painfully 
inconsistent with the admirable sentiment of his preface, that it 
“ would have been unseemly to have carried prejudice, impertinent 
to have obtruded sectarianism into a work like this ”? 


In his life of St. | 





WILL SHE BEAR IT?* 
Tuts is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout; indeed, the second and third 
volumes are decidedly better than the first,—so much better as 
to suggest that the story is the author's first attempt, and that it 
is not till fairly under the influence of his own characters he is 
able to get rid of the crudeness which throughout the first volume 
clings to his style. Those who seek a novel with a purpose, or 
who are not satisfied without at least one epigram to every six 
pages, will look in vain for either in the story before us. It is 
simply a pleasant, readable book, such as we can heartily com- 
mend as likely to do good service in the dull and foggy days be- 
fore us. We have in these pages a picture of English country 


life such as it was in the beginning of the present century. Andif | 


any one thinks old Squire Wilverden overdrawn, we can only 
say he must be very slightly acquainted with the side of English 
life in which that old squire was a conspicuous figure. ‘The story 
Opens with a conversation between the Rector and a somewhat 
pig-headed, though able, farmer, on that fertile subject in the 
country the state of the roads, the farmer persisting in his right to 
retain in its old place a sign-post which professed to point out 


to unwary travellers the nearest road to Summerdown, though | 
a, 





* Will She Bear It: a Tale of the Weald. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1872. 





‘number of English country girls to be, but is very unlike the 


generality of them, as they are depicted for us too often in the 
If the reader gets through the first volame, he 
will probably not lay down the tale till he has finished the third, and 
| yet thestory is entirely without the high seasoning which the habit 
of writing novels in monthly parts seems almost to have made a 
When each part of a work must contain something 
sufficiently vivid in its interest to dwell in the reader's memory for 
a month and whet his appetite for the next supply, either the 
writing or the story will generally be somewhat strained. Doubt- 
less, we are just now reaping a brilliant result of this forcing 
system, but we doubt if it holds out a good prospect for the future. 
It is, as Mr. Lowell has aptly said, ‘* Wonderful how large a crop 
may be grown on a very narrow close of mind,” but then the soil 
is apt to be soon exhausted. In the book before us, we have no 
literary feast, no mental stimulant, no painful psychological study, 


| but simply a little relaxation in amusing, if not always, good 


company. Mr. Newland, the self-made man, who is hoping 
to reap the fruits of a life of honourable toil in his country 
home, and finds to his immense discomfort that a wholly 


| unlooked-for element of annoyance is likely to embitter not 


only his own days, but those of his son, is well drawn, and the 


| way he comports himself under the circumstances, is exceedingly 


well told. Alice, the author's heroine, will not, we think, be the 
‘reader’s. She is very good and warm-hearted and bright, but 
there is in her just a soupcon of priggishness which certainly has a 
disenchanting effect. We are not sure that old John Borden, the 
carpenter, with his shy, rough, chivalrous nature, and his convic- 
tion that whichever way the great problems of life and death, or 
rather death and life, settle themselves, there will be found a 
difference at the last between the man who has done his duty and 
the man who hasn’t, is not on the whole the best drawn character 
in the book; but the author is evidently at home with village 
notabilities, and it is difficult to say which he has delineated best. 
He is not always quite so successful with the more prominent 
figures in his story ; for instance, admirably as the old squire is 
usually depicted, the author once so far forgets the picture he has 
drawn of the sensual old profligate, hard and wicked, but in whom 
no amount of self-indulgence has been able to destroy the instincts, 
good orbad, which mark the race of ‘ Vere de Vere,’ that he actu- 
ally makes him go through the following scene with the rich 
| parvenu he has determined his daughter shall marry. ‘I'he squire 
is speaking of his daughter to her would-be lover :— 

““«What you promised to do for me, seemed to influence her most,— 
she is so good and generous. Our conversation was a painfal one, 
owing to the strong feeling she had entertained towards young New- 
land; but at last she acquiesced in the reasonableness of all that I said. 
Then she virtually said * Yes,” only asking for one or two days’ respite. 
You know what that means. It would have been useless cruelty to 
have pressed her further then. Are you satisfied? ’—‘ Ye-e-es,’ said 
Jonas, ‘Only, suppose that Arthur Newland should get over his father, 
and come back again? ’"—‘ There is no danger of that. The affair is 
settled ; and Alice herself is satisfied it is so. Of course it could never have 
been satisfactory to me, after all that has passed between his father and 
me. I bave the very ring he gave her; and, by the way, I think it 
will be as well for you, as her now accepted lover, to return it to him. 
It will convince him that it will be useless for him any longer to 
cherish a hope, and will show that on our slide we have no desire to 
| encourage him. I should like old Newland to know that.’—‘ But 
wouldn’t it be the thing for her to return it herself ?’—* By no means. 
She has done as much as can be reasonably expected of her, and you 
must now be the person to stand by her and protect her rights, and— 
There, sit down, and write, man, at once. What, you find a 


| yours. 
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difficulty to express yourself! Well, it isn’t easy. Now, just write 
this, and date it from the Homestalls:—* Dear Sir,—It is with great 
regret that I am obliged to say anything that may burt your feelings, 
‘but, as the accepted suitor of Miss Wilverden, I am authorised, on her 
behalf, to return a ring which you gave her, in order to satisfy your 
mind that, under changed circumstances, she can no longer give 
any encouragement to hopes which you once entertained. With a 
repeated expression of regret, &c.”’” 

The weak points in the whole book are these scenes between the 
squire and the man he despises, but whose money he covets. The 
‘author evidently does not at this juncture know how to manage 
his subject. In strong contrast is the graphic description of the 
‘scene when the Squire, no longer needing to conciliate Jonas, warns 
him not to intrude upon him when engaged in the one innocent 
amusement of his day, the watching of a new plantation which he 
vainly hopes may some day take the place of the old Summerdown 
oaks. Jonas disregards the old man’s warning, and ventures within 
the forbidden bounds :— 

“The Squire was in a rage beyond his wont, which is saying a 
great deal. He did not mean to enter into any explanation, and Jonas, 
happily for his own sake, did not come within reach of any more 
tangible expression of his feelings. He stopped his horse at a prudent 
distance, ready to start off again at a moment’s warning. ‘Mr. Wilver- 
den—’ ‘Now, young fellow, be off with you, or by you will not 
forget me.’ ‘Mr. Wilverden, you are’—the Squire’s hand went up 
with his spud—‘A blackguard,’ exclaimed Jonas, striking the spurs 
into his horse, and at the same moment the spud went whizzing past 
his head. Happily for both it just missed him. The Squire looked at 
the coward as he galloped away, with his head down and his eye, like a 
hare’s, turned back, watching him with a hope that horse and rider 
would come to grief. When he saw that Jonas was safe beyond his 
reach, he burst into a savage laugh at the absurdity of his figure. Jonas 
never troubled him again about his daughter, and was advised by his 
lawyer to pursue the same course with respect to his money.” 

Though not what is commonly known as a sensational story, 
since nobody falls in love with the wrong person or has the least 
intention of running away with his neighbour's wife, yet there is 
one murder in the tale, the discovery of which is very cleverly 
described. We confess, though alive to most of the stratagems 
resorted to by novel-writers on these occasions, we were as much 
taken by surprise as good Mr. Newland himself, when it first 
dawned upon us who was the agent sent down by the charcoal 
and iron company to make discoveries in their interest on the 
banks of the ‘‘ Hammerponds” on the estate; but it is not our 
intention to spoil the story by any details. We think, on the 
whole, there is promise in the pages before us that their author 
may win a very fair place, though not in the first rank, among 
modern novelists. Nor is this faint praise, when it is remembered 
the first has gained an eminence possible to but very few. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation. Drawn up at the reauest of the Head 
Masters of Schools, by the Latin Professors of Cambridge and Oxford. 
(Deighton, Boll, and Co.; James Parker and Co.)—This syllabus is the 
result of a request made at the Conference of Head Masters in 1870, and 
repeated in 1871; and the ‘joint scheme’ does not come at all too soon. 
We have heard of as many as four different methods of Latin pronuncia- 
tion at one Scholarship examination at Oxford: and there seemed a danger 
that every great school would introduce a ‘use’ ofitsown. On the other 
hand, many who were quite alive to the imperfections of the old pronunci- 
ation were unwilling to make a change till they could hear the voice of 
authority. Now, it is to be hoped, we shall have at once change and 
anity. If it be asked, what is the advantage of the new system, the 
answer is briefly this,—that philology is rendered easier by it, and that 
learning the quantities of Latin syllables is made a very short instead 
of a very long process. By the new system a boy will from the first pro- 
nounce the first a in md/a ‘evils,’ like the first a in away, while the first 
@ in mala ‘a cheek-bone’ will be pronounced like the a in father. As 
long as verses are written in Luiin (and we see no prospect of their not 
being written for many years to come) it will be of great importance 
that the quantities should be thus picked up with the words, and not 
have to 00z0 into the pupil after many years of weary repetition lessons. 
We observe that the Professors do not insist on pronouncing vas w. They 
leave this an open question, and many who may feel little doubt that the 
-w is right may still be glad not to be driven to 

“ Neu patrie walidas in wiscera wertite wires.” 
We should not venture (he would be a bold man who would) to dispute 
eny one of the Professorial assertions, but we should like to take ex- 
ception to one or two of the English words used as standards of pro- 
nunciation. How, for example, are we to pronounce the English o in 
more and in corn, apart from the following r? Theo in more, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain, is pronounced more like aw than any other 
English vowel or diphthong; but we are sure that the Professors do not 
mean this. Indeed they tell us they mean “ nearly as in German ofne.” 
All English vowels followed by r are objectionable as standards of pro- 
nunciation, for they are so modified by and blended with the r as to be 





| inseparable from it. The practical result will no doubt be that theo 
| will remain as in English, for it is too much to expect that English boys 
| will ever master the Italian 0. These details, however, are of little im. 
| portance compared with the fact that the two Professors have been able 
| to agree upon a joint scheme. They have done their work, and it now 
remains for the Head Masters to do theirs. 
Curistmas Booxs.—There are some books about which we are always 
| doubt whether they ought to be included under this title. The 
“Christmas Books,” however, form a company so respectable, we may 
say so splendid, and not only this, but often so valuable in substance ag 
well as attractive in form, that nothing need be ashamed of being asso- 
ciated with them. We shall, therefore, begin our notices for this season 
witha work which has nothing especially seasonable about it, except it 
be a very considerable artistic beauty, An Architect's Note-Book in Spain, 
by M. Digby Wyatt, M.A. (Autotype Fine Art Company). Mr. Wyatt, 
who is “Slade Professor of Art” at Cambridge, spent some months in 
Spain about three years ago, and now gives us in this volume a selec- 
tion from the contents of his portfolio. This selection comprises a 
hundred sketches, “ principally illustrating the domestic architecture” 
of the country. Mr. Street had, as Mr. Wyatt tells, occupied the field 
of ecclesiastical architecture ; his own idea was to collect ideas which 
might be ‘useful for house-builders.” Popular knowledge of the beauties 
of Spanish architecture does not go much beyond the Alhambra, 
and a few isolated specimens, such as is the Puerta del Sol in Toledo. 
Mr. Wyatt’s book takes us to many out-of-the-way places, and brings 
before us beauties which few even of those who have travelled in Spain 
know anything about. It is difficult to single out particular drawings 
for praise where so many are full of interest. We may mention, how- 
ever, sketches from the Casi di Pilatus and the Casa Alba, both in 
Seville, from the Palacio de la Infanta in Saragossa, the drawing of the 
exterior of the Exchange in Saragossa, &c. The details of ornament 
are not the least interesting things in the book. If any one wants a 
practical hint, let him look at the two queer-looking knockers, one of a 
fish and the other of a lizard, in the Renaissance manner, which Mr. 
Wyatt found in Barcelona. The notes are good and to the point, and 
sometimes contain amusing sketches of Spanish manners as they were. 
This is the way in which gentlefolks used to finish their day:— 
“The husband and wife go to bed, a great table-cloth is spread 
all over the bed, and each fastens it under their chin. Then 
he and the dwarf serve up supper, which is as frugal as the 
dinner, for it is either a pheasant-hen made into a ragonst, or 
some pastry business, which burns their mouths, it is so excessively 
peppered ; the lady drinks her belly-full of water, and the gentleman 
very sparingly of the wine, and when supper is ended each goes to sleep 
as well as they can.” ‘The Preface draws a grievous picture of the way 
in which Spanish antiquities are disappearing. 
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Juvenal, Thirteen Satires, with Commentary by Mayor, Macmillan) 7/6 
Keil (C. F.), Commentary on the Books of the Chronicles, 8vo. T. Clark) 10 6 
Lindsay (Lord), Etruscan Inscription Analysed, 8¥0 ........ssseereeeee (Murray) 12/0 
Linterne (W.), Mineral Surveyors and Valuers’ Guide, fcap 8vo ...(Lockwood) 10 6 
Marshall (E.), Matthew Frost, Carrier, Cr SV0........0:00:seseeceeee ...(Nisbet) 3/6 
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ERRATA.—By a printer's error, the heading to Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.'s List, on 
p.1503, of last week's SPECTATOR, was made to read “Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.'s 
New Novels.” It should have been“ Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.'s New WORKS.” 
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ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
ing which acc late between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (58) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 


the Teeth. 
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Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in at , a ister the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


N IDLAND RAILWAY.—NEW SERVICE of EXPRESS 


aad 





TRAINS between BIRMINGHAM and LONDON, by the Midland Com- 
pavy’s New Route, vid Wigston Junction.—December 2nd, 1872, until further 
notice. 















































Stations To London—Week Days. 

a.m.) a.m.) p-m.| pm.| p.m. 

Birmingham (New Street Station) ........cccscsseessses dep.) 8 25,11 20) 235 5 1] 6 35 
(St. Pancras . arr./12 0 252 640 8 40) 957 

London »noorgate Strect ..........--ccccccooeseeeeeceeeee . 1214 3 817 4 8561013 
Stations. From London-Week Days. 

in a.m.| a.m.| a.m.| p.m_| p.m 
{Moorgate Street dep.| ... | 9 38)11 27) 243) 440 

London 4+ Pancras » | 61510 01145] 3 0 5 0 
eoccccccccceoccsoocooses arr./10 13' 145) 310) 6 25' 815 


Birmingham (New Street Station) 
Through carriages between Birmingham and St. Pancras by all trains. Third- 
lass Passengers conveyed by all trains. 


Derby, 1872. 
ee GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 
AM 


C OLD CRE of 
In Jars, Is. 


PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, 
fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 28 per Ib. Sold by all fashionable 
Druggists and Perfumers. Ask for Presse and LuUBIN’s manufactures to prevent 
disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
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JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 





Ten to Six. 
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RINITY COLLEGE, 
BOURNE. 
Master, Rev. JAS. R. WOOD, M.A., Cambridge 
Vice-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxford, with 
several Assistant-Masters. 
oan” NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 18, 
RAGRANT SOA P.— 


F The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
ers, 
*,* Use no other. ,See name on each tablet. 


Cc FOR INVALIDS. 





ounce). 


OCOA 4s and 8s 
SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, _ | *™P¢Fior to all others. 
Specially prepared for ,sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from Is 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 


ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 48 6d, 15s, and 33s, 
post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 CornhilJ, London. 


sons travelling. 


MRS. &. 





[E you wish to be well, and keep well, 
take BRAGG'S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— 
Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each, by all Chemists and 
by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 14 Wigmore 
Street, London, W. 
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The Medical Profession adopt 

MORSON'’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles from 3s, and in 
Boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
Prize of the French [nstitute, 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE (1LozENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 


7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, | .ondon, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 


A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S 
| AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
{T removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


This day is published, in post 8vo, price 63, cloth. 


ANTHOLOGIA ANGLICA: 


A NEW SELECTION FROM THE ENGLISH POETS FROM SPENSER TO 
SHELLEY, WITH SHORT LITERARY NOTES. 
By Howard WIL.iams, M.A, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


“ ’ ” 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF eae SLES MAGAZINE, 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 


By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Grif,” and “Joshua Marvel,” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Olerk of 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers," 
“Last Century of Universal History,” &. 2 vols, 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 
CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
“ And music shall untune the sky.”"—DrypDEN and HANDEL. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 


DUMAS. By Percy FitzGera.p, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,"* 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 


CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches 


of Men of the Day. In one handsome volume, cloth gilt. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


The YELLOW FLAG. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“Broken to Harness,” “A Waiting Race,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock 
Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Witt1aM 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &, 
[mM 





With Illustrations. 1n 3 vols. ow ready. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Ottpnant, Author of 
* Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. (Yow ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Harpy. 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 
The PACE THAT KILLS. A Tale of the Day. 
By H. L. E. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 
NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of 
“She was Young, and He was Old,” “ Lovers and Husbands,” ay 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF OnANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 





4 ter PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 

orders over 20s. Per ream, 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove oo oe oo ote ow» 3/0 

Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) Se. HY 
Fy Aady = 





Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (esp yr 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 
Outsides Foolecap ... 


ove ow. 2/6 
ove wee 10/6, 12/6, & = 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ove ooo ‘plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The “ Vellum Wove Ciub-House” Note eve Jive quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 





“The Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
Just published, fceap. 4to, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 
SALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS 
and COLLECTS, for Devout Persons. By Row- 
LAND WILLIAMS, D.D., late Vicar of Broadchalke, 
sometime Senior Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Camb. Edited by his Widow. 
WILLIAMS and Nor@arTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


| Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 











Lately published, price 23 6d, bound. 
THE ART of POETRY of HORACE: 
the Latin Text with Translations both in Prose 
and Verse. By DANikL BaGor, D.D., Dean of Dromore, 


1856. Sole 
Silver Medal, 1868, and 


&e. 
W. BLAcKWoo0p and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 

Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—There will 

be an EXAMINATION on Thursday, Decem- 

ber 19th, for Two Classical and One Mathematical 

SCHOLARSHIPS; value £80, for one or for two years. 

Also fora Military Class or other Exhibition, value £30, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


OLLEGE SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER. 
| —There will be an election to FIVE EXHIBI- 








TLONS, viz., one of £40; one of £20; three of £10; all 
tenable for one year, on Dec. 19th. 
For particulars apply to Rev. the Head Master. 





| 
) 
| 
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H. J. NICOLL, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER TO THE QUEEN, THE ROYAL FAMILY, AND THE COURTS OF EUROPE, 
ARMY, NAVY, AND CIVIL OUTFITTER, 


London: 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W.; 41, 44,45 Warwick Street, W.; 


10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
The SHOW of FASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON are now ready. and to be had at the above addresses. 
Families residing at an accessible distance can, if preferred, be waited upon by competent persons, with 
samples of materials to order from, or with garments submitted for immediate use. 
FOR GENTLEMEN.—SPEcIAL NoticeE.—A New Overcoat of an entirely original design, and with self-con- 
tracting belt, has been introduced. It is named for distinction the * DREADNOUGHT,” for Sea or Land, combining 


the advantages of the Inverness Cape with the long Travelling Overcoat. 


22 Cornhill, E.C. Branches: 


39 New Street, Birmingham. 


Other fashionable novelties are—The 


new fitting and semi-fitting Paletéts, the storm- -proof Driving Coats, the double-breasted Pea Jackets, and the 
Inverness sleeved Wing Capes, &c.,&c. Whether in Dress. Suits, Morning Suits, or in Overcoats and other 
articles of Dress, the most correct taste is observed, and the best goods supplied at moderate charges for cash 


payments. 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—A large and comprehensive stock of Winter Clothing is prepared. 


In 


Overcoats, Dress, Negligé, Knickerbocker or Highland Suits, there are novelties both in shape and fabric, and 
being exclusive in style and finish, merit an early inspection. 


FOR LADIES.—Riding Habits, Hats, &e. Fashionable Costumes for the Promenade, &c. 


Waterproof 


Circular, L'Utile, Killarney,and Marine Travelling Cloaks. Promenade Jackets and Paletots exquisitely shaped. 

Price lists of Clothing, Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., on application; also, estimates for naval, military, and 

diplomatic uniforms, and lists of necessaries for a voyage to and residence in India, China, and the Colonies. 
H. J. NICOLL’S addresses in London are 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley 


Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street ; 





; Birmingham, 39 New Street. 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wim 
AT 
’ 
ESTABLISHED DEAN E’S. A.D. 1700. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz., 19s, 23s, 27s, 35s. 
ELECTRO ForKs—Table _,, 31s; Dessert, 23s. 

- SPooNs, ,, 33s; ” 24s. 
PArter MACHE TEA TRAYS 8, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, £3 7s, £7 18s, £12. 
Dish CovEeRS—Tin, 23s ; Metal, 
ELECTRO CRUKTS, Six Glass—34s, 48s, 63s. 

LIQUEURS, 40s, 58s, 70s, 84s. 

LAMPS—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXzEs, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLA8SS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





65s; Electro, £11 11s. 


| 


| 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornicks—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3 do., 62s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. 
Kitc HENERS—L ondon- made, 4-feet, £14 lds. 

Cheap, 34-inch, 92s; 3 ft. 6 in., £6 15s. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—C opper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
Too_ts—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youth's, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 

















A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


(\.00D CABINET FU RNITURE. | 


In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, | 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has in addition to his other 





Stock, 
BED-ROOM FU — 
WASHSTANDS .........wide 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak coves 1s 7) Ga 20s 6d 24s Od 
Best Polished Pine............ 28s 6d 32s 0d 36s 0d 
= Circular Marble 
i csdvrvibesiideecsbovneoseveue 26s 0d 35s 0d — 


Bost do., Square “Marbie- 
COPE  cccoccccveee ° 
DRAWERS. 
Good Maple or € 


63s 0d 70s 0d 87s 6d 

— 3ft. 3ft.éin. 4ft. 
oe 28s 0d 37s 0d 55s 0d 
Best Polished Pine., 57s 0d 728 6d 95s Od 
Best Mahogany 738 6d 95s Od 130s 0d 

DRESSING-TABLES. ote Sft. 3ft.éin.  4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .......... 178 0d 21s 6d 25 
Best Polished Pine..... . 253 6d 298 0d : 
Best Mahogany Drawers... 458 0d 47s 6d 55s 0d 

WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 
Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak....... 105s 6d 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine ...... 1758 Od 190s Od 200s Od 
Best Mahogany ........... + 230s 0d 255s Od 290s Od 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

Mahogany chairs, covered 

in leather, stuffed horse- 




















82s 02 358 0d 42s 0d 
105s 0d 170s 0d 210s 0d 





Mahogany Couches .... 
Mahogany Dining-t tables s, 
telescope action, size 


8 ft. ene 135s 0d 155s 0d 190s 0d 
4 ft. 6in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 


- } 

Mahogany Sideboards ... } £8153 £10 0s £11 los 

With plate-glass backs... £9 10s £13 10s £23 0s 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 

horsehair,,........00000000008 378 64 50s 65s to 108s 


Vy ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will elways andertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


QsLER S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLI- 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (Est ABLISHED 1807.) 


ISORDERS of the LUNGS are most 
dangerous in Cold, Damp, Foggy Weather. 

SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR is admi rably 
adapted to ease the breathing, loosen the phlegm, 
abate fever, allay the tickling which occasions the 
cough, without tightening the chest; while in chronic 
disorders, as periodical coughs or inveterate asthma, 
it is equally valuable in its effects, though, of course, 
longer perseverance in the use of the medicine is re- 








| 


DRIVATE TU ITION ail “Cambridge 
Graduate in Mathematical Honours, Le Bas 
University Prizeman, prepares Pupils for the Public 
School, Civil Service, and University Examinations. 
Address Rey. CHARLES W. STuBBs, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 

organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 

perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 

advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


| ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 


CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 


| ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
| Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


EE ARD'S GR: AND PI ANOF ORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND  PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


NRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply GRAND PLANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 58 per 


quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
of every description, by all the great makers, from 
£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


J B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
ey» 


207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 
N°: 43, 44, and 45 MOURGATE 
pt STREET, City. 





fe POTTERY G AL LERIES, 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


_— ART POTTERY. 


OHUN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms, Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breaktast, Dinner, Dessert, ‘lea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 


QOLE ADDRESSES :— 
KR 203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 


31 ORCHARD STREBRT, PORTMAN SQUARE. 





quired.—Sold by all Chemists. 
FOR 


COMFORT 


INVALIDS 





BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTs, 
PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 


16 OXFORD STR RET, LONDON, W. 


siete CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and CQ, 


find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
*“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
25 CHURCH STRE LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN'S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL St., BIRMINGHAM 



















(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO, 
G PARKLIN G DINNER ALE. 
KR 


w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749, 


I NDIA PALE ALE, 


w YOUNGER and CO, Established 1749. 





E DINBURGH ALE, 

4 _ _ 

y M. YOUNGER and CQ, 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 

London Stores: Belvedere Road, 38.£. Liverpool 

Office: 51 South John Street. 


IN AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depdt, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


LD HIGHLAND ‘TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CU. Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 

UNVILLE and CO., , Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. «Juota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildiugs, Strand, W.C. 
MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes wine in many households, is much 
favoured by sportsmen, and is also recommended by 
the medical profession 2s a valuable tonic in cases of 
weakness.—Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per dozen, cash. 
Carriage paid. 


Ny LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAU TION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put upand labelled 
in close imitation of their sani with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizaleth Lazenby.” 


YHE HIGH PRICE of MEAT.— 
Great economy effected by using LEIBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. Read carefully 
the printed instructions. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, signature. Beware of all imitation 
extracts. 


OLLOWAY’S 

NOTHING BETTER.—With the shortening days 
and foggy atmospieres, the human system will cer- 
tainly be more or | deranged, and notably these 
invaluable Pills exert a greater and more beneticial 
intiuence over loss of appetite, dyspepsia, bilivus errors, 
irregularities of the bowels, and nervous disorders, 
than auy other medicive. Their mode action is 
thoroughly consonant with reason; they ttn tely 
purify the blood, relieve both head and stomach of all 
faulty functions, and expel all oppressive accumula- 
tions from the bowels. With the blood parifled, and 
all poisons purged from the system, regularity is 
obtained, 





XY RANT'S 



















SQUARE, LONDON. 
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m3 ALDERMAN, J PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








‘USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. — 


. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 


Gazette. 
MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“We will now give an 


account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
He 


JAMES EPPS and OCO., 
London. 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECON D-HAND. 
BERzECH-Loap ERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
| AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


| eatewetel AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
aes AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
Beran AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 

For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOUC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
Spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


thic Chemist 





y 





FROM £10 10s. 





quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN | 


PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

_ Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

= NEW PATENT. 

)LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
W EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each: postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Monufaecturer, 228 Piceadilly, 


Lunudun. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. __ 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
i and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
GROWTH IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 

Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums. 
£54,305 17. 1851 
222,279 10 . 1856 
360,130 11 . ~ Pe 
818,055 12 . 

BASE BREF ccsccecce 272, 
PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 
Life Department 
Capital Paid up. General Reserve. Reserve. 
£391,752 £845,128 14s. £2,410,903 3s. 

Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. 
Or non-bonus at moderate rates Annuities on liberal 
terms. All descriptions of Fire Insurance at current 
rates. 

London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 

Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant ZACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oifices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
| y AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1307. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums . 
Interest . 






Accumulated Funds.. «. 3,199,699 
FurtTHER SECURITY.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than £1,500,000. Expenses of management under 3 


per cent. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the 
whole surplus (less 20 per cent. only) is distributed 
among the participating Pol icy-holders. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


E45 cars AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
| description. 

25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD Sr, W. 


| SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 








THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
| SHOW-RooMs: 26, 26, & 27 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W, 
HOWARD AND SONS. 


—_— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
| FAMILY, 


| 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 

| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SLX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


| - : . oe 
| EA AND PERRIN’S 
| Bu (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
lmproves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
|} and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
1 and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Deaiers in Sauces throughout the world. 





vottle 


sold by all 


DIVIDENDS, 


10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
Published Monthly, now ready (12 pages), post free. 
. ins Safe In ts in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonda, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O. 


NVESTORS in 

FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, 
Mines, should consult 

THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 

Post free Threepence. 


‘TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreigu 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 1) to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 

OVERNMENT SOCK INVESL- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.O. 
Capital—On& MILLION. 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each. 

CAPITAL and Deposits invested in Government 
Securities only. 

TrRMs of Deposits for three months } per cent. 
below Bank Rate—for six months the Bank Rate— 
for one year and upwards 5 per cent. per annum pay- 
able half-yearly. One month's notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANCES made on Government Securities. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Application for the remaining Shares will still be 
received. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT. 


CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
The Directors invite applications for Debentures for 
a limited amount, to replace those falling due on 3ist 
December. By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street. 


RIVATE INQUIRIES and 

ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
ence. References to the most eminent legal firms. A 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and CO., Legal and 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Coruhbill 





ENGLISH and 
Bank Shares, 








(late Burchell and Co., Gresham House). 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to ita pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





X H. JONES, the Practical Working 

e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 











SAUCE. | 


tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 

Now publishing, “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse,” by 
G. H. Jones, price 2s 6d (explains the Author's sys- 
tem), may be had of ELior Stock, Paternoster Row, 
or of any bookseller. 

XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—tThe 

T excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
| Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1jd and 28 91 
| per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
| Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vi element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 


process of digestion and assimilati is 7 liarl 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
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MESSRS. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
| No. 158, for DECEMBER. 7 
CONTENTS. 

i Rana 4 THE ~~ Chapters 1-3. . 

“vu vou Apvane by the Deas of Westaiasee © MEMO. 

“THe River Po.” By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., &e. 

“THE Two Marys.” By Mrs. Oliphant. Part III. 

“ TENNYSON.” By R. H. Hutton. 

“ HEIDELBERG: ON THE TERRACE.” 





Shortly. | 


UNPUBLISHED SKETCHES of the late) 


JOHN LEECH. Photographed by HupsoN and mounted by Fox. In folio, | 


handsomely bound, £4 4s, | 


NO oOm oon 


*,* Only a limited number of Copies have been worked. 


This day, imperial 8vo, illustrated by 11 Coloured Plates and 455 Woodcuts cloth 
| extra gilt, 31s 6d. ‘ 


nN + | x < . - T 

A LADY of the LAST CENTURY: Mrs. | The FORCES of NATURE: a Popular 
y ; . = ‘ . Introduction to the Study of Physical Phenomena. By Amépég Gu 

ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before ad fi foanats Mrs. N e. A UILLEMIN, 

published. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “The Queens of England of the | jw vaeneleg Rey ge he ony, FR and Bates, win 


House of Hanover.” 8vo, 15s, (Early next week. “This book is a luxurious introduction to the study of the physical sciences, 
Amédée Guillemin, in his splendid work on ‘The Heavens,’ has popularized some 
of the greatest discoveries of astronomy, and the present work will do the same for 
Now ready | physics. The method of pictorial illustration, accompanied as it is by descriptions 
} ° | of singular clearness, makes the experiments as easy to understand as though they 
¥ | 2 > a ag >. | were actually performed before the reader. There are 455 of these woodcuti 
OU R WORK In I ALESTINE > & History of | tions, all well canented, and so admirably fitted to the text as to make ym 
to young people, while it is at the same time worthy of the notice of the 





the Researches conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains | teresting M. Gui i c 
‘WILSON, ANDERSON, WARREN, &c. (Issued by the Committee of the Palestine —. pen ge 1 dee Lode oth te nen 

; Rai lanes 4 ; no Ww. | ee : ditions, 
Exploration Fund.) Feap. 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 50 Woodcuts and | guarantees, not only of scientific accuracy, but of the completeness and lateness of 
Plans, 3s 6d, information.”’—Daily News. 


This day, Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


- ‘ > TANT TENT Tora . >} r 
ai ro y ree a t t Ri 
A SEARCH after SUNSHINE; a Visit to|TheSTR ANGEADVENTURESof aPHAETON. 
z q By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 
Algeria in 1871. By Lady Herpert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.’’ “Tt is not too much to say that this is one of th ightliest A 
- ’ v ‘ 5 ATE = nee ‘It is ¥ 8 one 0 e sprightliest, most genial, ai 
Square crown 8yo, with upwards of 20 Illustrations engraved by GEORGE most wholesome novels we have seen for a long while. Should = ome - 
PEARSON, 16s. dedication? A dedication is scarcely public property, since its meaning can only 
be fully revealed to the writer and the friend of whom he is thinking; nevertheless 
itis published. We may therefore say of this one that a prettier address of the 
kind was never written. '"—Zcho, 
> N ? 
A SCAMPE R to SE BASTOPOL and JERU- Boye charming, and eogeene, Mr. Black's humour is of the finest order; his 
ca : se . insight into the character of women is keen and noble: he has no lack of shrewd- 
SALEM. By JAMES CREAGH. 8vo, lds. ness of a manly sort; and he does not fail in any part of this delightful work to 
carry us, as it were, comfortably in his pair-horse phaeton...... He has given us one 
of the most enjoyable books of the year ."—Standard. 


NEW EDITION of the LIVES of WITS and) 4 TREATISE on BUILDING and ORNA- 


HUMOURISTS. By Joun Timss, F.S.A., Author of “Anecdotes of Painters,” MENTAL STONES of GREAT BRITAIN and FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
“ Things not Generally Known.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. arranged according to their Geological Distribution and Mineral Character. 
With Illustrations of their application in Ancient and Modern Structures, 
By Epwakb HULL, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin. 8vo, with Photographs and Woodcuts, 12s. [Just ready. 


A NEW 1 POPULAR EDITION of !qoc r y 
vimene elas By the EARL and os Doctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. ESS AYS bl EASTERN QUESTION 5 . By 


“It is not often that we have the good fortune to light on so lively and agreeable **What enhances the value of this work is, that Mr. Palgrave possesses Indian 


@ book of travels as the one before us. A keen sense of humour, an exuberance of | experience, and points out, directly or indirectly, the bearing on the internal and 
high spirits, and a lively appreciation of the beauties of Nature, all serve to render | ¢Xternal interests of our Indian Empire of the questions discussed ; and by this 
means he gives a new importance to the subject of Turkey.”"—Atheneum, 


these pages most amusing and pleasant reading.”— Vanity Fair. 

HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By P. Lanrrey. 
. 7 Vol. II. A Translation made by the sanction of the Author. 8vo, 12s. (Vol. 
A NEW POPULAR EDITION of Miss| 1.25) (This day. 


BROUGHTON'S “GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART.” Crown 8yo, 6s. “For an Englishman M. Lanfrey’s book is one of inexhaustible interest."—Pal? 
Mall Gazette. 


: . |A HANDBOOK of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The L I F E and L E 4 T E R S ot Captain By the Rey. H. CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edin- 
FREDERICK MARRYAT, R.N., Author of “Peter Simple.” By his Daughter, burgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


ee ee EASY LESSONS in ARITHMETIC, combining 


Exercises in READING, WRITING, SPELLING, and DICTATION. By the 
y. BARN: Situ, M.A. rt, f Stand: Lin Nati schools, crown 
NEW WORK of FICTION by the AUTHOR of “PATTY.”  aegph or gree Part 1, for Standard I in National Se (This day, 


PICTURES AC ROSS the C HANNE a By DIAGRAMS of the above, for School Walls. [Jn preparation. 
KATHERINE S.MACQUOID. 2 vols. 8vo. tna sewdays. |The GOOD VOICES: a Child’s Guide to the 


Bible. By the Rev. E. A. ABBoTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London 
School. With upwards of 50 Illustrations. Crown Syo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5s. [This day. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. en ae Ree - ene aS 

SECOND THOUSAND, price Is. 
EXT-BOOKS in LOGIC, MENTAL and MORAL /'THE CAUSES of SOCIAL REVOLT. By Captain 

SCIENCE. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the | MAXxsE, R.N. 

University of Aberdeen :— “We recommend the governing classes to take to heart the truths that are 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. very plainly and forcibly propounded in the little work before us."—#zaminer. 

Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part II. INDUCTION, price 6s 6d. “This is beyond question the most thoughtful pamphlet published of late on the 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d; or, great social and political problems of the day.’"—stirling Observer. 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, price 6s 6d. “Fourteen appendices and unnumbered foot-notes. The sweeping together of 


Part Il. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, price 4s 6d. such a mass of material will be gratefully accepted, as it has been diligently per- 
formed.”—Social Review. 














The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo, price 15s. a es Tce : will , 4 hought.”—Somerset 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. eumi of both extremes will find ample food for thought.”"— 
“A very bold and striking plea on behalf of democracy, free thought, and free 


NEW VOLUME of pndhace.w aang thi mage tg STATE PAPERS. speech.”— Westminster Review. 
ia npesaal OYO, YD. SIS, Prs0e 258, CloEh. LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, London. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, of the | —————— — 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, Addenda, 1580-1625, preserved in H.M.'s 
Public Record Office. Edited by MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, and published by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. ie eer ee ‘nied 
The present volume (the fourth) completes the Addenda to the eight volumes of London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. re 
Calendars previously published of the Domestic State Papers of Edward VIL, Mary, . TOINGS ST PTS A RPOMRER : 
Elizabeth, one on hy The set of twelve volumes of Calendars and Addenda | To HOUSING of the BRITISH LABOURER.—See the 
renders accessible to investigation a large and important mass of historical | BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 43d), for Sketches and Particulars 
materials. The Northern Rebellion of 1566-67; the plots of the Catholic fugitives | from Wiltshire and Wales; also for View of the Villa Medici, Rome; Wyatts 
in the Low Countries ; the numerous designs against Queen Elizabeth and in favour | “Spain”; Professional Esprit de Corps; Dairies and Dairy Management; Educa- 
of a Catholic Succession ; the Gunpowder Plot; the rise and fall of Somerset; the | tion in Scotland, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 
Overbury murder; the disgrace of Sir Edward Coke; the rise of the Duke of | : : a —— — am ye 
Buckingham, &c. Numerous other subjects are illustrated by Papers, fewof which | ([FYWENTIETH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
have been previously known. CABINET PICTURES, by British and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 
London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. | FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from Half-past Nine till Half-past Five 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. Dublin: A. THom. | Admission, One Shilling. Catalogues, Sixpence. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, now ready, price 2s 6d. 
< lo EDUCATION of the FEELINGS; a Moral System 


revised and abridged for Secular Schools. By CHARLES BRAY. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR M. DIGBY WYATT. 


Now ready, in post 4to, with One Hundred Reproductions of the Author's Sketches, price Two Guineas and a half. 


AN ARCHITECTS NOTE-BOOK 


ILLUSTRATING THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THAT COUNTRY. 


PRINCIPALLY 


IN SPAIN, 


By M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, &c. 


Con 
that country. Reprod 
interest which he obse 


taining a Series of 100 admirable Sketches, made in Spain in 1869, from Subjects, as novel in character as they are important for the History of Architecture, in 
uced in absolute and permanent fac-simile. Each Sketch is accompanied by Critical Notices, in which Sir Digby explains the salient points of 


rved in the subjects selected for illustration. 


Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to the Secretary of the Autotype Fine Art Company (Limited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. 





—_——_——_ 


“THE DAY OF REST.” 


On the Ist of JANUARY, 1873, will be published, 


Number I. of 


THE DAY OF RKST. 


PRICE, ONE PENNY A WEEK. 
In Large Folio Size. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE Best ARTISTS. 


To whom is the Day of Rest not welcome? Like 
the rain from Heaven which falls upon the just and 
the unjust alike, it comes with an impartial embrace 
anda smile of equal sweetness to him who believes 
much, and him who believes little. And few, we may 
feel sure, are the kindly and trustful souls that it does 
not leave better than it found them. On the other 
hand, “Sabbathlese Satan” is the phrase in which the 
most serious of modern humourists thought he might 
sum up all his ideas of misery and malignity at once. 
Tf he had lived till now, when the pace of life is so 
fast, and the whirr of the wheels so loud in the ear, he 
would have used that phrase with the more pungent 
emphasis. Shorten hours of labour as we may, and 
they will bear a good deal of shortening, we shall still 
have cause to guard and keep our Holy Day. Let us 
make it as much sweeter and brighter, and more in- 
elusive, as the Love of God who hallowed it will per- 
mit us; but let us keep it. That Love is wider than 
we know, and we hope every pen that writes in our 
pages will trust it to the full. 

We lay special stress upon one point, namely, that 
our pages shall be inviting—full of repose and delight. 
We shall hope to keep well in sight of the Land of 
Beulah and the Delectable Mountains. Giant Despair 
we will have none of, and Mr. Greatheart and Faithful 
and Hopeful shall be at hand to cheer up Mr. Ready- 
to-Halt, or to see the women and children along the 
doubtful places—which latter, however, we shall prefer 
to skirt, or wholly to shun. 

Rest, Love, Joy—these are three of the sweetest 
words known to mortal or immortal lips, and we 
would inscribe them on our gates in every form and 
hue of invitation. These are not graces in themselves. 
however, but only as they are grafted on the stem of 
faith, zeal, self-abasement, and diligence. “The first 
grace is faith, the last is love; first comes zeal. after- 
wards comes loving-kindness; first comes humiliation, 
then comes peace; first comes diligence, then comes 
resignation.” May it be our blesseduess, then, as years 
go on, to help to mature all graces ;—fearing and 
trembling, watching and repenting, because Christ is 
coming; joyful, thankful, and careless of the future 
because Christ is come. 

If we cannot promise to find or make a Sanctuary or 
Garden of the Soul, into which men may retire at will, 
on this “day of all the days the best,” we yet hope to 
be able to do good service, in the way of helping to 
deepen the spiritual] life-—which may be taken as the 
special purpose of our Magazine. The poor and lowly 
will have provision made for them in Narrative, and 
Homily, and Story, and Song, and Parable, and Pic- 
ture; and as for the holy and humble of heart, who, 
like the Cherubim, see God and worship, we hope 
to learn much from them, and to give something which 
they will prize in return. All classes will be kept in 
view, so that, as far as the *Day OF REST” is con- 
cerned, a general truce may be called to the schemes 
which fill up the hopes, and fears, and wishes of every- 
day life; and the tide of worldliness be so stemmed 
that the soul may have time and opportunity to medi- 
tate on the things which are above the world, and 
beyond the boundaries of space. 

none word, it shall be our endeavour to remove 
the false views of things which hold men in bondage, 
compelling them to give to God their fear, and to 
Mammon their love; to help men to rise to the stature 
of the fullness of Christ; and generally to throw open 
all the avenues of the soul, through which the breath 
and light of heaven may come to us. 

But enough of explanation. Promise in advance as 
we might, we know that it would still require to be left 
to the“ Day oF Rest” itself to make friends, or to 
refer the reader at once to the First Number, which 
will be published on 1st January, 1873. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 12 Paternoster Row, and 
65 Cornhill. 


ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
&nd Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combiua- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BUOKS, and every re- 
qQuisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 48 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNeR, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Price Half-a-Crowu. 
"a CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

1. Tue Stupy or Sociotocy. By Herbert Spencer. 
VI. Subjective Difficulties—Intellectual. 

2. THk Jesuits IN ENGLAND. By the Rev.J.M. Capes. 

3. BJGRNSTERNE BJiRNSON. By Robert Buchanan. 

4. THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH AND 
Scotcn THEOLOGY. By the Rey. A. M. Fairbairn. 

5. OLD VioLtns. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

6. NADAUD ON THE WORKING CL ASSES OF ENGLAND 
By C. E. Maurice. 

7. THE AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. A Liturgical Study. 
By the Rey. John Dowden. 

8. THe ALice LaprEes’ Society OF DARMSTADT. 

Henry S. KING and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 65 


Cornhill. 
HE 
LIGHT AND CHOICE. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


1. OrF THE SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. 
XXXIIL to the end. 

. A Missing COMET AND A COMING 
By R. A. Proctor, Hon. Sec. RA 

3. A DIALOGUE FROM PLATO. By Austin Dobson. 

4. Faust ror ENGLISH ReApDERS. By E. J. H. 

5, RAMBLES IN Sussex. By Charles Camden. 

LeGIsLAToRs. By Henry Holbeach, 





Price One Shilling. 


SAINT PAUL’S MAGAZINE. 


Chap. 


ne 


METEOR-SHOWER. 
S. 


6. LITERARY 
VIL. Lord Selborne. 
7. Tue Poet TO HIS HELPMATE, ON THEIR SILVER 
WEDDING-DAY. By Velta. 
8. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IRRECONCILEABLE. 
* Chaps. X.—XIL 
9. WANTED—A CAREER. By W. Jardine Smith. 
Henry 8. KiNG and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 
65 Cornhill. 
Price Sixpence. 
XN O OD T HIN G@S&§ 
J. FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES. 
Edited by GrorGe MACDONALD, 
and Illustrated by the Best Artists. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
1. MARQUISE AND Rosette. The Adventures of 
Jean Paul and his White Mice. 
My First CuristMAS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Francis. 
HENRY AND 
GHUZNEE,. 
. Our Dog JERRY. 
SINBAD IN ENGLAND. 
Kordicus the Demon. 
6. THe GOLD FisH. By Robert Buchanan. 
THe WIsHING RING. 
. “I Like my Cat.” By A. L. Waring. 
9. LittLe Ditties. By Ralph the Rhymer. 
10. ETTY IN THE CASTLE. By Charles Camden. 
11. HOLLY AND MisLetog. By Emily Coulden. 
12. Tue UNLUCKY DoG AND FORTUNE'S FAVOURITE. 
3. THe LetTeR Box. Comptroller of this Section, 
Matthew Browne. 
4. PuzzLepom: Riddlemarees, Charades, Acrostics, 
&c. Director of this Section, Tom Hood. 
15. For Tug Youne Ovp Fouks. IL.—A Trial of 
Love. By Katherine Saunders. 
Henry S. Kin@ and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 
65 Cornhill. 
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Amy; THE TWIN CAPTIVES OF 
By Captain Felix. 
By Bryan Yorke. 
By William Gilbert. 
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On the 10th December will be ready, price Sixpence. 


- ONDON MIXTURE,” 
4 being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 

GOOD THINGS. 

It will be written by the Author of “ Lilliput Levee,” 

The Author of “The Boys of Axleford,” and the 

Author of 
“King George's Middy ; 
And will be Illustrated by Arthur Hughes, W. J. 


Wiegand, and Townley Green. 
Henry 8. KinG and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 
65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 15s. 
RISONS and REFORMATORIES at 
HOME and ABROAD ; being the Transactions 
of the International Prison Congress held in London 
in July last. Edited by Epwin Pears, LL.B. 
LONGMANS and Co, 


8vo, sewed, price 6d. 
AUPER or PROVIDENT: WHICH? 
A PLEA for the INDUSTRIOUS POOR. A 
Letter addressed to His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough. By GrORGE SANDHAM GRIFFITH, MLA., 
Clare College, Cambridge. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 
This day, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
‘HE BEING and ATTRIBUTES of 
the GODHEAD, as Evidenced in Creation. By 
DAvib NELSON, M.D., Edin. 
London: RoBert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL. 
In 3 vols. 


THE HEIRESS IN THE FAMILY. 


By the Author of “ The Old Maid of the Family.” 
[This day. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. 


ST. AUBYN’S VOW. 


By Mrs. Grorce 8. Poour. 


“ Will favourably compare with the majority of 
modern Works of Fiction.”"—/Public Opinion. 


In crown 8vo, 58 cloth. 


THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 
ITS CONSTRUCTION AND CONSEQUENCES. 
Ae (This day. 
CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1873:— 


’ ’ 

GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC 
and WHITAKER’S CLERGYMAN’'S DIARY. 
This Almanac contains a complete Calendar of thé 
Festivals, &c., of the Church of England, with the 
Lessons appointed for every day in the year; a 
Diary of 99 pages for Memoranda; a complete List 
of the Dignitied Clergy of each Diocese in England, 
Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, and other inter- 
esting Lay and Clerical information. Price 2s 6d in 
cloth. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S SHEET 


ALMANAC. On super-royal paper, is equally 
adapted for the Counting-house and the Library, 
containing Lists of the Chief Officers of State 
Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers and Insur- 
ance Offices, with very copious Postal Information; 
is embellished with a View of the Thames Embank- 
ment from Waterloo Bridge, looking East. Price 


2s; Proofs on thick paper, price 3s. 
GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 


useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 6d. 
It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings 
for presents. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing 
the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices; Sunday Lessons; Meteorologi- 
cal Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts 
and Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and 
Tides; with a Miscellaneous Register of Informa- 
tion connected with Government, Legislation, 
Commerce, and Education; and various useful 
Tables. Price Is. 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. A 
Year-Book of General Information for 1873 on 
Subjects connected with Mathematics, Geography, 
Fine Arts, Political Economy, Public Improve- 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 2s 6d. 

The BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION bound 
together, in cloth, price 4s. 





Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





8vo, cloth, price 88 6d. 

URTON'S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY. What it is, its kinds, causes, 
symptoms, prognostics, and several cures of it; with 
a satirical preface by Democritus JUNIOR. A New 
Edition, with all the classical extracts rendered into 

English by Democritus MINOR. 
London: WILLIAM T#6G, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Will appear on the Ist of December, price 2s 64. 
EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
H. Camppeit, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
LONGMAN, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. 


Post free for 13 stamps. 
LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Brides and Bridals. By J. 6. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience 
even larger than those addressed in his books about 
Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His ‘ Brides and | 
Bridals’ cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every 
woman in England. We doubt not that these volumes 
will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than 
instruction.”—Atheneum. 

“Truly delightful volumes.”—Morning Post. 

“These volumes contain something for all tastes, 
and are sure of a lasting popularity."—Dai/y News. 


A Personal History of the Horse- 


GUARDS, from 1750 to 1872. By J. H. Stoc- 
QUELER. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 

“We can confidently recommend ‘ The Persone! | 
History of the Horse Guards’ as a first-class Service 
book, and one that should find a niche in every gar- 
rison library.”—United Service Gazette. 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
SeEcOND EDITION, 2 vols., 2is. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 
“This very remarkable novel has all the vigour of 
George Eliot's style, with the energy and precision of 
Anthony Trollope’s forcible manner.’’—AMessenger. 


Father Godfrey. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols, 


Trevor Court. By Mrs. H. B. 


PAULL. 3 vols. 
“This novel will delight many readers.”"— Post. 


Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert. 


“A work of real power and originality."—S/andard, 
“A right down good story.”—J/lustrated News. 


Ruth Maxwell. By Lady Blake, 
Author of “Claude,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


“Worthy alike ¢ of its } theme and its Author s."— Times. 


HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
READY. ST By DORE and JERROLD. NOW 








r ON (DON: a Pilgrimage. By GUS- 
TAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Complete in One Handsome Volume, containing 
nearly TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS drawn on 
the spot by Gustave Doré, and engraved under his 
personal superintendence. Price £3 10s. GRANT 
and CO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street (near Farringdon 
Road Railway Station), London, E.C.; and all Book- 
sellers. 


HE HANDSOMESTr CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT is “LONDON,” by DORE and 
JERROLD, pronounced by the Press to be the most 
magnificent work of the day, beautifully printed and 
bound in cloth, gilt, £3 10s. May also be had in parts 
—13 at seach. Order through all Booksellers. Now 
Ready. 








“ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors.”—7imes. 
ONDON. ByDORE and JERROLD. 
The concluding Parts (in double number) of this | 
magnificent work are now ready. Subscribers may | 
commence taking in the work from any date. 13 
Parts, 5seach. It may also be had, hands mely bound | 
in cloth, price £3 10s; full morocco antique, £7. 
Forming the handsomest gift-book of the season. 
London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, 
near Farringdon Street Station ; and all Booksellers, 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Large royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt, 21s. 
UR BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAIN- 
TERS, from SAMUEL SCOTT to DAVID 
SCOTT. Witha Preliminary Essay and Biographical | 
Notices by WILLIAM B. Scott, Author of “ Half-hour 
Lectures on Art,” “The British School of Sculpture,” 
“ Life of Albert Diirer,” &c. Containing 

SIXTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, 
from FAMOus PictuRrES by Scott, Turner, Constable, 
Gainsborough, Ward, Cailcott, Stautield, Creswick, 
Cox, and others. 

Amongst the familiar subjects represented in this 
beautiful volume are— 
OLD LONDON BRIDGE 
THE BROOK BY THE WAY. 
A LAKE IN CUMBERLAND. 
VENICE. - 





THE VALLEY Farm. 

IN OLD HYDE PARK. 

CROSSING THE STREAM. 

THe WAY TO CHURCH. 
HAY-TIMg, &c. | 

VIRTUE and Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Handsomely printed in small 4to, price 5s. | 
IRTHDAYS: Quotations in Poetry | 
and Prose, Selected and Arranged by a Lady. 
“ Your names, ages, and anything that is fitting to be 
known, discover."—sShakspere. } 
VIRTUE and Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. | 


Text-Book by Dr. BEALE,F.RS. ‘| 
IOPLASM; a-New Introduction to 
Physiology and Medicine. Pp. 350, plates, 22, 








68 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, | 


| PNHE 


4 


THE FOUR SEASONS. 


ImHE ART JOURNAL 
for DECEMBER (price 2s 6d) contains the 

following 

| LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 

| 1, TOUCHSTONE AND AUDREY, after J. Pettie, A.R.A. 
2. GOLDSMITH ON HIS TRAVELS, after E. M. Ward, R.A. 
3. THE CRUCIFIXION, after Tintoretto. 

| Literary Contributions—The Art of Japan— Art 

Aids to Commerce, by P. L. Simmonds—Art in Con- 

tinental States— Rome, Ancient and Modern, illus- 

trated—The Bethnal Green Museum—Improvements 

in Minor Briti-h Industries—The Terra-Cotta Works 

of Messrs. Blanchard—Schools of Art—Antiquities 

from Cyprus—Exhibitions: The Winter Exhibition, the 

Dudley Exhibition, and the Society of French Artists— 

| The Museums of England: Lichfleld Museum, by 

Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated—The Brighton 

Aquarium, by S. C. Hall, F.S.A., illustrated—Guildhall 

Library—Art in the Provinces, &c., &. 

*,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth. 

E &Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers, 








London: VIRTUE 


| 
Now ready, the Second Edition of 


ITINIIE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 266. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS A CABINET 

MINISTER. 
COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
BARON STOCKMAR. 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF Dogs, 
VELASQUEZ. 
A FRENCH DIPLOMATIST IN ITALY. 
. EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
. POSITION OF PARTIES. 

JOHN MurrRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Pe eee 


on 


Now ready, price 1s. 


| toe TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS 
1. THE NEW MAGDALEN. By ‘Wilkie Collins, Author 
of * The Woman in White.’ 
Chap. 9. News from Mannheim. 
— 10. A Council of Three. 
— It. The Dead Alive. 
HOW THEY USED TO TELL STORIES. 
3. A REMINISCENCE OF THE AMERICAN BAR. By 
Edwin James. 
HENRY MURGER, 
“Poor Pretty Boppy.” By Rhoda Broughton, 
Author of “Cometh up as «a Flower” 
6. QUACKS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
7. TALLEYRAND. 
8. CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
9 
0. 


oe 


. Roots. 
10. THE Woornea O'T. 
XVII. 


A Novel. Chapters XVI. and 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Steen. 


With numerous Illustrations, price One Shilling. 


I ONDON SOCIETY for DECEMBER. 
4 Elited by FLORENCE Marryat (Mrs. Ross- 
CHURCH). 

CONTENTS. 
By Charles Reade, Chapter VIL. 
Vi.—Victor Hugo. By Keningale 


A SIMPLETON. 
FRENCH NOVELISTS. 
Cook. 
IrtsH Eyes. By Perceval Graves. (Illustrated.) 
My ENGLISH FRIENDS. By Azamat-Batuk. 
SLEIGHING IN CANADA. (Lllustrated.) 
THE MILKWOMAN, By James Greenwood. (Illustrated. ) 
AS IT SHOULD Br. (Illustrated.) 
UNFINISHED PicTURES. By Joseph Hatton. 
THE ROMANCE OF MEDICINE. By Rev. F. Arnold. 
WILLIe BLAKE'S TRIAL. By Sarcelle (of the Field). 
(Ilustrated.) 
Tue TALK OF THE TOWN. By Free Lance. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Early in December, price One Shilling. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
LONDON SOCIETY. Imbellished with upwards 
of Thirty Illustrations. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street, 


HE 
No. 60, Vol. X., 


Pri ice Sixpence. 
PEOrLE® MAGAZINE, 
New Series. DECEMBER, 1872. 
rr ONTENTS. 
“THE KinG's COMING.” With aC 
by Henry Stacey Marks, A.R.A 
THE EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. Tiida: ll. Chap. 14. 
SOME OF THE BONDS OF Society. By the Rev, Canon 
Gregor y: 
BARGARRAN'S DAUGHTER. By William Gilbert. L., II. 
Ulustrated by J. D. Linton. 
THE SPANISH Matcu. Pages from English History. 
No, 
THE PKOPLE AND THE ARMY. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, Chaplain-General. 
A LOVE SONNET. By John Dennis. 
D. Watson. 
THE HOTEL DE CARNAVALET. 
Interiors.” [lustrated. 
EMIGRATION. No. ILI. 
TITIAN. The National Gallery. No. VI. 
RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN THE PENINSULA OF MOUNT 
SINAL Part IV. Tlustrated. 
A BRAZILIAN PAGEANT. By D. Ker. 
THOUGHTS FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 
[liustrated by Robert Bateman, 
And other Articles. 
London: SocreTty FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN | 
KNOWLEDGE, 77 Great Queen Street, 4 Royal Ex- 
change, and 48 Piccadilly. 


Coloured Illustration, 


Illustrated by J. 


By Author of * Flemish 


Ready this day, No. 5 of 


HE yp ikeor, 


A WEEKLY REFLEX OF THE WORLD'S 
LITERATURE. 
Thirty-two Pages—Price Twopence. 
Office: Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. E.C. 


| 
December. 


~~ 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 156, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, with Illustrations by @, p, 
LESLIE, A.R.A., and GeorGE Du MAURIER, 
CONTENTS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray, 
XXXVIL.to XL. (With an Dlustration, ) 
Dogs WHOM I HAVE MET. 
COINCIDENCES AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
THE CHIN ARSENALS AND ARMAMENTS. 
ON SOME PECULIARITIES OF SOCIRTY IN AMERICA, 
HoorsIN A LipRARY. No. VL —Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
THE SENATORS OF TREVES, By G. A. Simcox. 
THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN. Part IL (With an 
Illustration.) Chapters VI. to X. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


RAS ER’S MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER, being No. XXXVI. of the New 
SERIES. Edited by J. A. Froupg, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
EMPIRE OR NO EMPIRE? By a Colonist. 
WITHOUT A GUIDE. 
DEMONOLOGY.—IIL, IV. By M. D. Conway. 
Six WEEKS IN NorTH AND SouTH TYROL. With a 
Map. By William Longman, F.G.S. 
THE [IRISH BRIGADE IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE (1698- 
1791). 
BRAMBLEBERRIES. 
THE TRUE SCHOOL FOR ARCHITECTS. 
POSSIBILITIES OF FREE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN Scor 
LAND, 
CONCERNING THE DISADVANTAGES OF LIVING IN 4 
SMALL COMMUNITY. By A. K. H. B. 
DOMESTIC SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. By Robert 
Rawlinson, C.B. 

BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE COMMUNE, 
Cluseret, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


or HE W ANDERING HE [IR:” a “a New 
Tale. By CHARLES READE, equal in length 
toa one-volume novel, is contained complete in the 

“GRAPHIC” CHRISTMAS NUMBER, illustrated by 

Eleven Page Engravings by the most talented artists. 

PLATE I.—** Who is your father, friend? asked the 

O'Brien. ‘An please your worshi p he is my 
Lord Altham.’ The O'Brien made a wry 
ace. ‘*‘Thatis not Oirish,’ said he. ‘Some 
mushroom Lord; may be, one of William's 
men.’” 

IL—* ‘Oh, father! father!" The sorrow he had 
endured, the joy and infinite trust that 
swallowed all sorrow up at sight of his 
father, both spoke in that one wild cry; it 
thrilled; it startled; it sent Mrs, Betty's 
apron to her eyes in a moment, and pierced 
the heart even of this silly brutal lord,” 

III.—** You lie,’ said James, losing all patience: 
‘I have come of better folk than thou. My 
father is a lord, and I am heir to great 
estates, and have been served by thy betters, 
and 80 should now, if the world was not so 
wicked.’ 

IV.—* But James whipped behind a tree and par- 
leyed. ‘No traitor, sir, but a poor runaway 
slave, who never set eyes on you before.’” 

| V.—"On moonlight nights she would sometimes. 
take a little hand-glass out, and wear the 
diamond cross and brooch, and parade with 
them sparkling iu the moonlight.” 
VI—"The girl approached him timidly and 
roftly, and stood looking at him a consider- 
able time.” 

VII.—** I do what you do,’ said the mulatto. ‘Not 
so,’ said James; ‘for | guard my master’s 
goods against a knave...... . Christina 
put her head out of her window on the first 
floor, and looked steadily down at them, 
After a few moments of self-possessed 
observation, she suid, in a keen whisper 
* Kill him!'” 

VIII.—*“ Now this sigh caught the quick ear of a 
young lady who had not long emerged upon 
deck.” 


Chapters 














By Genera? 





IX.—“ They had but just realised that the man 
was shot, andin the agouvies of death, when 
young Eaglestone was heard to cry across 
the water, ‘My father! They have mur- 
dered him.’” 

X.—* Philippa brought it to Mr. Chester, and 
coolly putting her arm round his neck, 
as if their attachment had never been inter- 
rupted, she said, ‘Uncle dear, please you 
read that.’ ’ 

XIL—* She had not been at home many minutes 
when in rushed her lover, exalted in pro- 
portion to his recent despondence, and 
demanded her hand in marriage that very 
minute.” 

In addition to the above, an extra Engraving on 
| Plate paper will be presented, entitled, «HA APPY 
CHRISTMAS TIME!” from a painting by Mr. CARL 
| BAUERLE, whose picture in this year’s Academy of the 
| Prince of Wales's children attracted so much attention 
Ready December 11. To be obtaine | of all Booksel- 
| lers and Railway Bookstalls, PRICK ONE SHILLING 

The postage of this Number will be, throughout the 

| United Kingdom, 24d. A limited number will be 
| printed on thin paper for foreign post. 
OrFice: 199 STRAND, W.C. 


HE & SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The ELEVENTH WIN- 
| TER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
is NOW OPEN at their Gal lery, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten 
| till five. Admission ls. Ga 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


SEASON 1872-3. 

ICE.—For ‘lariff of the Hotel des 
| yt Anglais, the new first-class Hotel, facing the 
sea, and under English Management, address 
the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company 
| (Limited), 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the 
| Hotel, Nice. 

















— 
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BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, FOR 
DECEMBER, 1872. 


No. DCLXXXVI. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
1stANS —Book IIL. 
ron or Great Ports. No. VII.—Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe. 
A TRUE REFORMER.—Part X. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 
New BooKs.—Life of Sir Heury Lawrence—Life and 
Labours of the Late Mr. Brassey—Memorials of a 
iet Life—Gareth and Lynette, etc.—The Strange 
Adventures of # Phacton. 
THE STRIKE AND THE LocK-OvT. 





Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Next week will be published, complete in 4 vols., 
price 42s. 


MIDDLEMARCH, 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GeorGe ELt0r. 





Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week will be published. 


THE SIX OF SPADES: 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 
GARDENER. 
By the Rev. 8S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Author of “A Book about Roses,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown Svo, 5s. 





Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Octavo, price 12s 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN FOR THE 
WELLINGTON PRIZE. 


SELECTED FOR PUBLICATION, BY His Grace's DESIRE, 
FROM THOSE SPECIALLY MENTIONED BY THE ARBITER. 





Wx. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE WELLINGTON PRIZE ESSAY. 





This day is published, a Second Edition. 


THE SYSTEM OF FIELD MANEUVRES 


BEST ADAPTED FOR ENABLING OUR TROOPS TO 
MEET A CONTINENTAL ARMY. 


By Lieut. F. Mauricg, 


Royal Artillery, Instructor of Tactics and Organisation, 
Roya! Military College, Sandhurst. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 





Wx. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Two Volumes, 8vo, £1 8s. 


RATIONALTHECLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Joun Tvutiocna, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of St. 
Andrew ; and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for 
Scotland; Author of “Leaders of the Reformation,” 


&e, 





WM. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


This day is published, in 8vo, pp. 572, price 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF FELICIA 
HEMANS. 


The only Complete Edition. 





WM. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week will be published, 


A MANUAL OF PALZONTOLOGY. 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 


M._D., D.Se., M.A., Ph D., F.R.S.E., F.G S., Professor of 

Natural History and Botany in University College, 

Toronto; Author of “Manual of Zoology,” “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Biology,” &c., &e. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 602, with 400 Engravings, price 15s. 





HENRY S. KING AND CO’S NEW BOOKS.—JUST OUT. 
PHYSICS and POLITICS. By Walter Bagehot. Being Vol. II. of 


the International Scientific Series. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
*,* Prospectuses of the Series may be had of the Publishers. 


WORDS and WORKS in a LONDON PARISH. By the Rev. C. 


ANDERSON, M.A. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. By Moncure D. Conway. Crown 


dvo, 5s. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: a Memoir of, with Stories now first 


published in this Country. By H. A. Paces. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BRAVE MEN’S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and Anecdote 


for Young People. By the Editor of “Men who have Risen.” With 4 Lllustrations by C. DoyLe. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 





MICHARL FARADAY—the Refined Philosopher. 
GRANVILLE SHARP—the Negro’s earliest Friend. THomMAs Wricgut—the Prison Philanthropist. 
RICHARD COBDEN—the International Man. JoserpH PAxtoN—the Gardener Architect. 

Dr. WILLIAM SmurtH—the Father of English Geology. | Toe EarLty Lire OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT, 
ANDREW ReED—the Stay of the Hopeless. &e., &e 


SONGS for SAILORS. By W. C. Bennett. With Steel Portrait 


and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. A Cheaper Edition in Iustrated Paper Covers, price Is. 


JostAnh WeEDGWoOD—the Man of Energy. 













NEW NOVELS. 
The DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. By Hesba Stretton, Author of 


“ Little Meg,” &., &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


OFF the SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow (Her First Romance). In 


4 vols. crowu 8vo. 


HONOR BLAKE: the Story of a Plain Woman. By Mrs. Keatinge, 


Author of “ English Homes in India.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The SPINSTERS of BLATCHINGTON. By Mar. Travers. 2 vols. 


crown Svo. 
“A pretty story. In all respects deserving of a favourable reception.”—G@raphic. 
“A book of more than average merit, and worth reading.” —Z.raminer. 
“Fresh, pure, bright, and natural."—Vorkshire Post. 


MEMOIRS of Mrs. LATITIA BOOTHBY. Written by herself in 


the year 1775. Edited by WILLIAM CLARK RusseLL, Author of “ The Book of Authors,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 





FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES 


1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


DICKENS. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, price 14s. New Edition on December 7th. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR DECEMBER. 


By Henry | Tue New Heorss. By the Editor. 

| Tue Eustace DIAMONDS. Chaps. 69 to 72. By Anthony 
Trollope. 
| Ma, Nicwo.’s * HANNIBAL.” By Algernon Charles 
Fourter. (Conelusion.) By Arthur J. Booth. OriTICAL Notices. By Sidney Colvin. [Swinburne. 
CAUSE AND DesiGN. By H. Lawrenny. | A Lerrer To THE Epitor. By Montague Cookson, 


The THIRD EDITION of the OCTOBER Number is now ready. 


THE NATURALISATION OF THE LAND. 
Fawcett, M.P. 

CODIFICATION IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. By Fitzjames 
Stephen. 





HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
GREAT. Vol. 1. With Maps, price 2s. Forming 
the new Volume of the PxorLe’s Eprtion of Mr. 
Carlyle’s Works. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an 
Introduction by W. W. Story, Author of “ Roba 
di Roma.” Containing 246 beautiful Lllustrations. 
Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, 
price £3. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the 
CHINESE EMPIRE. By Lovuts pk CARNE, Member 
of the Commis-ion of Exploration of the Mekong. 
With Map and Lilustrations, price 16s. 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and 
LIFE. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive 
History of the Life of the Globe. By ELIses 
Recivs. Llustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, 
and 27 Maps printed in colours. 2 vols. large demy 
8vo, price 26s. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Louis 
Fieve. With 243 Engravings on Wood and 
8 Obromo-lithographs, 18s. 


DICKENS as a READER. By Charles 


KENT. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and other 
Stories. By Ourpa. Demy 8vo, with Lilustrations, 
price 10s 6d. 


The MAN of 


ALEXANDER CALDER. Demy 8vo. 


LYRICS ofa LIFETIME. By Samuel 
Switu, of Woodberry Down. Post 8vo, with Ilus- 
trations, price 8s. 


the FUTURE. By 
(Next week. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. 
From THR TIMES. 

“Mr. Trollope has builded the tower of his literary achievements yet three volumes higher; still it shows 
no sign of tottering, for these last bricks laid upon its high battlements are well-nigh as good a sample as 
those which bear the weight of the structure. ‘The Eustace Diamonds’ may fearlessly compare with any of 
Mr. Trollope's earliest and best-known novels.” 








Ww. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


GRACE TOLMAR. By John Dangerfield. 1 vol. 
MARCHMONT ot REDLANDS. By E. 8. Maine, Author of 


“ Among Strangers,” 2 vols. (Just ready. 


FLEURANGE. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. Translated from the 


French by Emiiy BOwLes. 2 vols. 
“Madame Craven's works are not ‘goody.’ They are profoundly religious, but they strike deeper into 
human nature, they touch more subtly-sounding chords than those which are stirred by our English ‘religious’ 
novel-writers...... The charm and success of this book are to be found in a delightful sketch of the Imperial 
Court of Russia at the accession of Nicholas L—an ingenious complication of events which brings the actors 
in the sad domestic drama of which Fleurange is the heroine into relation with the conspiracy imputed to the 
Archduke Constantine; the description of a journey from Frankfort to St. Petersburg, and the episode of La 
Mere Mideleine. The last is a remarkable study for its touching and eloquent beauty...... The translation is 
perfectly executed, faithful to the original, without stiffness or servility, and thoroughly informed with its 
spirit, its polish, and its grace.”—Spectator. 


PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. Francillon. With four 


Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 


MIRIAM’S MARRIAGE. By Katherine 8. Macquoid, Author of 


“Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The three volumes contain some ‘studies of women’ which are remarkably well done, testifying of large 
experience, keen analytical power, delicate perception, and a manipulation so exquisite, that the faintest 
peculiarities are clearly brought out by light, indeed, but skilful touches."—J//ustrated London News. 
“ Nothing can be more skilful than the mode in which Mrs. Macquoid has laid bare the workings of Miriam's 
nature.” —Atheneum, 





(Jmmediatel uy. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just ready, complete in 2 vols., cloth gilt, 9s each; or half-calf, 30s. 


CASSELL’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


CONTAINING ABOUT FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS AND PLANS OF THE BATTLE-FIELDS, 
Showing at a Glance the Relative Positions of the Respective Forces at the most important crises 
of the principal Battles. 


“* Cassell's History of the War’ is marvellously good. <A pictorial treasury of the war, well written, con- 
secutive, and lively.”"—7imes. 


“ An admirable popular history of the war. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


No library should be without it."—Naval and Military Gazette. 





Now ready, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


SUNDAY CHATS WITH SENSIBLE CHILDREN 
By CLARA MATEAUX. 
A COMPANION VOLUME, FOR SUNDAY READING, TO “HOME CHAT WITH OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” 
Profusely illustrated throughout. 


N.B.—The Fourth Edition of Home Chat with our Young Folks now ready, 5s. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





*“ Ample entertainment for the immense circle of readers it deserves to find, and always will find."—7imes. 
THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER. 


Now ready, price Is. 


CONTENTS. | 

ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. PartIV. By Joaquin Miller. | Lire 1n LONDON. I1.—Literary and Artistic Society 
Love oR Money? A Novelette in Four Parts. By | By Joseph Hatton. 
Stephen J. Mackenna, Author of “ Off Parade.” My Escape. 

Ill. and IV. PLAYERS OF OvuR DAY. XXVI.—Burlesque Actors 
THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. and Actresses (Concluded). 
THEATRICALS IN IRELAND. By T. F. O'Donnell STRANGER THAN Fiction. By the Author of “ The 
SNIPE SHOOTING. By “Sirius.” Tallants of Barton,” “The Valley of Poppies,” &c. 
A HAMPSHIRE GuHOsT Story (Concluded). | _ (Continued). 
IN THE HEART OF A SCOTTISH COUNTY. | TABLE TALK. 


Parts 


By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


London: GRANT and CO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, near Farringdon Street Station; and all Booksellers: 





THE STORY OF THE YEAR. 


’ . ° : 
The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL, being the Christmas 
Supplement to the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, will be ready early in December. Price 1s. 
A Companion to the Almanacks, an Appendix to al] Annual Publications, THe GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL is a 
complete history of the year. It investigates and discusses the progress of 


LITERATURE, THE ARTS, AGRICULTURE, 
PoLiTics, TRADE AND COMMERCE, SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


ait. by the aid of pens accustomed to treat these subjects with authority, it narrates the general history of 
e year. 


TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements for THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL will be charged at the rate of £12 per 
page. Positions at Special Rates. Applications for space should be made at once to 


Messrs. GRANT and OO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, near Farringdon Street Station, E.C. 


FIELDS’ PATENT “OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. IMPROVED IN BURNING 





=* i. 
TRUBNER AND COs 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING Works. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Gre 
CONTENTS:—Realizable Ideals—Malthus Notwitk. 
standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Lj _ 
and Directions of Human Development—Ths 
Fae me of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere 

»pendix. 1 vol. crown Svo, ¢ ; 
108 6d. cloth, PD. xxl-$m, 


EREWHON. With New Prefece, 


Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. Xii.-244, 2s gq 


ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY;; or, the 
Legends of Animals. By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIE 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institutio di Stadii Superiori e di Perfeziona- 
mento, at Florence, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth pp. 
xxvi.-432, and vii.-442, 28s. [Vow rear 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. RB 
WINW0OD ReAbE. Crown Svo, cloth, PP. viii.~ 
544, 14s, : 


ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in 

ANCIENT NAMES. By THoMAs INMAN, MD, 
Vol. I. 2nd Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 1x.-789, 30s, [Shortly. 
Vol. II. 2nd Edition, 8vo, cloth, 30s. [Jn preparation, 


TIMES and PLACES; or, Our History 
By ASTONE. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.-431, 7s éd. 
[A¢ all the Libraries, 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. With 2 
Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prole- 
gomena, and Copious Indexes, By James Leags, 
D.D., LL.D., of the London Missionary Society, 

Vol. V. Part 2, royal 8vo, cloth pp., 526, £2 2s. Vol. V. 

Part IL. (Jn a few weeks, 


A PALI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY; 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous 
Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled 
by Rospert Caisak CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. First Part, pp. 1.-276, imperial 8yo, 
double columns, 24s. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The 

Second Part, completing the Work, is in preparation. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR ofthe 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA (to 
wit): Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriva, and Bengali. By JoHN Beames, Bengal 
Civil Service, M.R.A.S., &. Vol. I. On Sounds. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.-360, 16s, [Now ready. 


A GRAMMAR ofthe URDU or HIN- 
DUSTANI LANGUAGE. By Joun Dowson, 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.-264, with 8 
Plates, 10s 6d, 


A HINDUSTANI EXERCISE-BOOK. 
Containing a Series of Passages and Extracts 
adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By the 
Same Author. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, pp. 100, 28 6d. 


The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in the 
Sanhitd and Pada Texts, without the Commentary 
of Sayana, Edited by Prof. Max MULLER. 4 vols, 
8vo, pp. 1,600. (Jn the Press. 
The FALL of MAXIMILIAN, late 
EMPEROR of MEXICO. With an Historical 
Introduction. Second Edition. By W. Harris 
CHYNOWETH, Twenty-five Years resident in 
Mexico. 8vo, cloth, pp. xix.-227, with Frontispiece 
and Maps, 10s 6d. 


The DESTINY of MAN, the STORM 


KING, and other Poems. By FREDERICK GRIFFIN. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi.-90, 28 6d. 


The HOMES of OTHER DAYS: 2 


History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments 
during the Middle Ages. By Tuomas Wricat, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations from the 
Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts, and 
other Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. 
Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. 1 vol. medium 8vo, band- 
somely bound in cloth, with 350 Woodcuts, pp. xv.- 
512, 21s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on PURE 


FERTILIZERS, and the Chemical Conversion of 
Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the 
Crude Phosphates of Lime and Alumina generally, 
into various valuable Products. By CAMPBBLL 
MorFit, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of 
Applied Chemistry in the University of Maryland. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with 28 Illustrative Plates of 
Construction Plans, drawn to Scale Measurements, 
£4 48. (/mmediately. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 


MANUFACTURE of SOAPS. By the same 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, English type, with 
numerous Woodcuts and elaborate Working 
Drawings, pp. xii.-270, £2 128 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY: a Course 


of Nine Lectures, for the Use of Schools and Junior 
Students. By J. CLirToN Warp, F.GS., Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines; of Her Majesty's 
Geological Survey. Feap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 292, with 
120 Lilustrations, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY; being a Course of Nine Lectures speci- 
ally adapted for the Use of School and Junior 
Students. By the same Author. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. vii.-216, with 154 Illustrations, List of Appara- 
tus, Experiments, Memoranda, and Examination 
Questions, 3s 6d. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY the BASIS 


of SANITARY and SOCIAL SCIENCE. By T. 

L. NIcHOLs, M.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, pp. xvi.-480, 

with numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
CONTENTS:—The Actual Condition of Humanity— 





NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 
SOLD 


EVERYWHERE. 





Matter, Force, and Life—The Human Body—Health, 
| Disease, and Cure—Mors!s and Society. 


| London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternorter Row. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





of the EMOTIONS in 


By CHARLES DARWIN, 
Crown S8vo, 12s. 


The EXPRESSION 
MAN and ANIMALS. 
F.B.S. With Illustrations. 


HISTORY of the ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Compiled from the Original Records. By Captain 
Fras. DuNCAN, R.A. With Frontispiece. 8vo, 


lis. 


The HISTORY of SICILY to the ATHE- 
NIAN WAR, with Elucidations of the Sicilian 
Odes of Pindar. By W. WaTkiss Lioyp. With 
Map 8vo, 14s. 


ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS. Analyzed, 


Translated, and Commented upon. By the Ear! of 
CRAWFORD and BALCARRES, 8vo, 12s. 


TRAVELS in the EASTERN CAUCASUS, 


on the CASPIAN and BLACK SEAS, especially in 
Daghestan, and on the Frontiers of Persia and 
Turkey in 1871. By General Sir ARTHUR CUNYNG- 
HAME, K.C.B. With Maps and Illustration, 8vo, 
18s. 


RECORDS of the ROCKS; or, Notes on 
the Geology, Natural History, and Antiquities of 
North and South Wales, Devon, and Cornwall- 
By Rev. W. Symonps, F.G.S. With Mlustrations, 
crown 8vo, 12s. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. <dited by Ww. 


SuiTH, D.C.L. 12mo, 2s 6d. 
[Next week. 


A MANUAL of MILITARY and MARTIAL 


LAW. By C. M. CLopE, Solicitor to the “ War 
Department.” 8vo, 12s. 


The GALLICAN CHURCH; a HISTORY 
of the CHURCH of FRANCE, from the Concordat 
of Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution. By W. 
Henry Jervis, M.A., Author of the ‘ Stadent’s 
History of France.” With Portraits. 2 vols. 
8y0, 28s, 


A §CHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with Copious Exercises. By WM. 
SuitH, D.C.L., and THreopHitus D. HALL, M.A. 


Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[Next week. 


MURCHISON’S SILURIA: a History of 
the Oldest Rocks in the British Isles and other 
Countries. Fifth Edition. With Map, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, 8vo, 18s, 


The CLEMATIS as a GARDEN FLOWER. 


With Descriptions and Directions for their Culti- 
vation. By THOMAS Moore and GEORGE JACK- 
MAN, With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of ALEX- 
ANDER POPE. Including 70 unknown Letters 
of Pope, disclosing the secret history of the publi- 
cation of the Pope and Swift Correspondence. 
Forming Vol. VIII. of Pope’s Works. Edited by 


WHITWELL ELWIN, B.A. With Portrait, 8vo, 
10s 6d. 

MOTTOES for MONUMENTS: or, 
Epitaphs selected for General Study and 
Application. By F. and M. A. PALLISER. 
ha Illustrations by Flaxman. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


Just ready. 


A JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the 
RIVER OXUS, by the INDUS, KABUL, and 
BADAKHSHAN. By Captain Jonn Woop. A 
New Edition, with an Essay on the Geography of 
the Valley of the Oxus. By Colonel Yutg, C.B. 
With Maps and Frontispiece, 8vo, 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SELECT 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
ONE HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS. 


Forster's Lite of Dickens, Vol. 11. (2,000 Copies) —Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Century—Mrs. Oliphant's 
Life of Montalembert—Life and Letters of Captain Marryat—Some Elements of Religion, by Canon Liddon—Gareth 
and Lynette, by Alfred Tennyson—Stanley's Travels in Search of Livingstone—Darwin on the Expressions of the Emo- 
tions in Man and the Lower Animals—Love is Enough, by William Morris—History of the Royal Artillery, by Captain 
Duncan—Zlistory of the Church of France, by Rev. W. Jervis—A Visit to Algeria, by Lady Herbert—Life of Thomas 
Brassey, by Sir Arthur He'ps—Live of Sir Henry Lawrence—A New Volume of Sermons, by Dr, Pusey—Memorials of a 
Quiet Life, by A. J. C. Hare—Letters to the Scattered, by T. T. Lynch—Memoirs of Baron Stockmar (nearly readyj— 
Palgrave's Essays on Eastern Questions—Life and Letters of Rev. John James Tayler—Memoirs of Sir John Burgoyne 
(nearly readu)—Froude’s English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century—Our Work in Palestine—Recollections of 
Societu, by Lady Clementina Davies—Town Geology, by Canon Kingsley—The Little Sanctuary, by Dr, Raleigh— 
Memoirs of the Princess Leonora Christina—The Forms of Water, by Professor Tyndall—Memoir of Robert Chambers— 
Christ in Modern Life, by Rev. Stopford Brooke—More “ Bab” Ballads—A New Volume of Sermons, by Dr. Vaughan— 
Enigmas of Life, by W. R. Greg—Paris aster Two Sieges, by William Woodall—A Scamper to Sebastopol, by James 
Creagh—The Sonship of Believers, by Dr. Candlish—A Journey through the Caucasus, by A. H. Mounsey—Travels in the 
Eastern Caucasus, by Sir Arthur Cunynghame—Fitzgeralds Life of Alexandre Dumas—Cabinet Portraits, by T. W. 
Reed—Soldiering and Seribbling, bu Archibald Forbes—Yesterdays with Authors, by James T. Fields—The Garden and 
the City, by Hugh Maemillan—Lectures and Essays, by Mr, and Mrs, Fawcett—Travels in Indo-China, by Louts de 
Carné—Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Boothby—Brides and Bridals, by J, C. Jeaffreson—A System of Field Manceuvres, by 
Lieutenant Maurice—Autumns on the Spey, by A. E. Knox—Dean Hook's Life of Archbishop Parker—Stray Leaves, by 
C. BE. M—Fly Leaves, by C. 8S. C_—Freeman’s Sketch of European History—The Greeks of To-day, by C. K. Tuckerman 
—Stocqueler’s History of the Horse Guards—Grant's Newspaper Press, New Vol.—The Study of Dante, by J..A. Symonds 
—Sermons on Living Subjects, by Horace Bushnell—Rational Theology in England, by Professor Tulloch—Briefs and 
Papers, by Two Idle Apprentices—Estimates of Some English Kings, by J. L. Sanford—Life of Stephen Langton, by C. 
E. Maurice—J. R. Planché’s Recollections—Olrig Grange—Letters and Journals of the late Earl of Elgin—Déllinger's 
Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches—The Beginnings of Life, by H. C. Bastian—Under the Sun, by G. A. Salam 
Dr. Newman's Historica! Sketches—Zincke's Equpt—Di.xon's History of William Penn—Try Cracow, by A, Hl. Hutchin- 
son—Michael Faraday, by J. H. Gladstone—Mendelssohn and Goethe in 1821—Lectures on Christian Art, by Rev. R. 8. 
Tyrwhitt—Pictures of O'd Rome, by Mrs. Elliot—New Homes in Australia, by G. S. Baden-Powell—Experiences of a 
Diplomatist, by John Ward—Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson—Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, ty 

Clarence King—Hiilmer's Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth—Life of Rev. A. R. Dallas—The Orbs Around Us, by R. A. 
Proctor—A Budget of Paradoxes, by A. de Morgan—De Tocqueville's Correspondence with N. W. Senior—Bampton Lec- 
tures, 1871, by G. H. Curteis—Eight Months on Duty in Chanzy's Army—The Days of Jezebel, by Peter Bayne—His- 
tory of the House of Condé, by the Due @ Aumale—Grote's Aristotle—Unerplored Syria, by Captain Burton—The 
Switzers, by W. Hepworth Dixon—Taine's History of English Literature—Life of Rev. W. B. Mackenzie—Medhurst’ 
Forciquer in Far Cathay—About's Handbook of Social Economy—aA Lady's Ride through Palestine, by Amy Fullerton— 
History of Sicilu, by W. W, Lloyd—Records of the Rocks, by Rev. W. S. Symonds—Journey to the Source of the River 
Oxus, by Captain Wood, 
MANY WORKS OF FICTION BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
And nearly every other recent Work of Merit and General Interest. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
*,* THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS.—PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of BOOKS on SALE, containing a LARGE SELECTION of WORKS of the 
BEST AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for GENTLEMEN'S LIBRARIES and DRAWING-ROOM 
TABLES, and for CHRISTMAS and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES, is now ready, and will 
be forwarded postage free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the 
least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW EDITIONS OF JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 


Just published, in 2 vols. in feap. 8vo, price 10s, cloth. 


POEMS. BY JEAN INGELOW. 


FIRST SERIES, containing ‘‘ DIVIDED,” ‘‘ The STAR’S MONUMENT,”’ 


&e. Sixteenth Edition, price 5s. 
SECOND SERIES, “A STORY of DOOM,” ‘‘GLADYS and HER 


ISLAND,” &c. Fifth Thousand, price 5s. 

An EDITION of the FIRST SERIES of Miss INGELOW’S POEMS, with 
97 Illustrations from Original Drawings by E. Dalziel, T. Dalziel, A. B. Houghton, J. W. North, G. J. Pinwell, 
E. J. Poynter, W. Small, and J. Wolf; engraved on wood by the Brothers Dalziel. Feap. 4to, price 21s, cloth 
gilt edges; or 42s, bound in morocco by Riviére. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 


By MARK EVANS. 


very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book | far above the ¢ run of religi books for chil- 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- | dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 


“Is it possible to write theology for children? No 





upon creeds which certainly have their use even for | plainly.” —Guardian, 
children, he contrives to press their essence home in a 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





MR. GRANT’S NEW WORE. 
Now ready, price 15s, 8vo. 
THE WEEKLY METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL PRESS. 
Forming the Third and Concluding Volume of 
‘*The History of the Newspaper Press.”’ 
By JAMES GRANT, Author of “ Random Recollections,” ‘The Great Metropolis,” &c 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 








MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. _ By his son, Baron E. von Stockmag, 


Translated from the German by G. A. M. Edited by F. Max Mutter, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


“This is one of the most remarkable books ever published; and, though’written ; politicians than the contents of this volume, in which such conviction and such 
in the German language, it contains a mass of matter of infinitely greater interest | trust makes itself felt from beginning to end. To the English public generally, we 
to the English public than to the public of the country in which the volume | repeat, the work is of especial interest. In it will be found many details ot 
appeared. The abundance of materials, however, forms the chief difficulty of the | Stockmar's dealings with English statesmen, and other political information of the 


reviewer; for the work, with the exception of the brief commencing sketch of the | highest interest, which we have lacked space to refer to at all. There is especially 


life of Baron Stockmar, may be said to consist of a series of reviews, illustrated by | a sketch of the character of Sir Robert Peel, perhaps one of the justest apprecig- 


documents and State papers, of all the most interesting episodes of English and | tions ever made of the eminent Minister. England owes a debt of no common 
. | 2 ~ . . 
European politics for more than forty years...... The immutable strength of moral | gratitude to Baron Stockmar, for he devoted conscientiously for many years and 


conviction with which Stockmar passed judgment on human affairs and the | with great disinterestedness all the activity of an exceptionally political genius 
world’s actors, never failed him; his trust in the right moral feeling of the great | towards the elevation of the character of the monarchy, which is dear to the 
mass of mankind is no less remarkable ; and we can imagine no better study for | English people.” Trius, 


MISCELLANEOWS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the late HENRY 


THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Heten Tartor. 3 vols, 8vo, price £2 12s 6d. [On December 9, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. — By 


James ANTHONY FrRovpE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. Vot. I., 8vo, price 16s. 


The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By 


Sir Bernarp Burke, C.B., LL.D.,Ulster King-of-Arms ; Author of ‘“‘ The Peerage,” “ Vicissitudes of Families,” &c. 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNA. 
MENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By Joun Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., Honorary Secretary of the Geological and Numismatic Societies of 
London, &c. With 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, price 28s. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A, 
Edited by J. A. Symonps, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Sars, M.A., Follow of Balliol 
College, Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIXTUS the FIFTH. From Unpublished 


Diplomatic Correspondence in the State Archives of the Vatican, Simancas, Venice, Paris, Vienna, and Florence. By Baron Husyer, 
formerly Ambassador of Austria in Paris and in Rome. Translated by Huserr E. H. Jernincuam. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


ESTIMATES of the ENGLISH KINGS, from William “ the Conqueror” to 


George III. By J. Lancton SanrorpD, Author of “ Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS: a Sequel to “ Popular Romances of the 


Middle Ages.” By Georce W. Cox, M.A., and Eustace Hinton Jones. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


SEASIDE MUSINGS on SUNDAYS and WEEKDAYS. By A. K. H. B., 


Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of Familiar Essays on the Moon and 
Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By Ricwarp A. Procror, B.A., Author of “ The Sun,” “ Other Worlds 
than Ours,” &. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Aucaustus De MoraGay, 


F.R.A.S., and C.P.S, of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the Author’s Additions, from the Atheneum. 8vo, price 15s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 








Entwickelungs Geschichte. 


GROTESQUE ANIMALS, Invented, Described, and Portrayed. By E. W. 


Cooxe, R.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S., &c. Twenty-four Plates, with Elucidatory Comments. Royal 4to, price One Guinea. 
[Early in December. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. By A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. 
[In December. 


A New Series. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. Compiled, in Commemoration 


of the Centenary of his Birth, by Herr Jvzrws Liwenperc, Dr. Ropert Ave-LALLeMANT, and Dr. ALFRED Dove. Edited by Professor 
Kart Brusns, Director of the Observatory at Léipzig. Translated from the German by Jane and CaroLinE LassE.t, Translators of 


Schellen’s Work on Spectrum Analysis. 2 vols. 8vo, with Three Portraits. [in January. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE of Admiral Sir EDWARD CODRINGTON; with 


Edited by his Daughter, Lady Bovrcnter. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


Selections from his Public and Private Correspondence. 
[Jn Janvary. 


The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, the History, Geography, and 


Antiquities of Parthia. Collected and Illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. By Georce Raw.iyson, M.A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. In One volume, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. [Za December. 


The BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY; or, Weal and Woe in a Little World. 


Translated from the Dutch by Sir Jonn G. Suaw Lerevre, K.C.B., F.R.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


By Curist1InE MULLER. 
[Jn a few days. 


RAMBLES. By FU arricrus WALKER. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


SLAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN; a Record of Naval Experiences. 
By Captain Cotoms, R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations from Photographs, &c. [Ln January. 


“A PROFITABLE BOOK UPON DOMESTIC LAW ;” Essays for English 


Women and Law Students. By Perkins, Junior, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. post 8vo, 


The PROBLEM of the WORLD and the CHURCH RECONSIDERED, in 


Second Edition, Revised and Edited by James Boorn, C.B. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Three Letters toa Friend. By a SEPTUAGENARIAN. 
[ Now ready. 
“The book is full of intelligence, everywhere reflecting an earnest, active mind, | read with interest and profit by all who trouble themselves about the Church or the 
and keeps the reader interested by constant apropos quotations from all sorts of | world.” THEOLOGICAL Review. 
contemporary literature and references to passing events. It is a book that may be | 





HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Death of St. John to the 
Middle of the Second Century; comprising a full Account of the Primitive Organisation of Church Government and the Growth of 
Episcopacy. By T. W. Mossman, B.A. 1 vol. 8vo. [Jn January. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM. Eight Essays by Various Writers. Edited 
by the Rev. Orpy SuipLey, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. [in a few days. 


ConTENTS. 
Orsy Surpvey, M.A. 
.. E. L, Bienkrysopp, M.A. 
... J. CO. CuamBers, M.A. 
Henry Humeee, M.A. 
J. Warter Lea, B.A. 
E. G. Woop, M.A. 
W. J. Knox Lirrig, M.A. 
Avpert H. Pricnarp, B.A. 


EXISTING RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCH and STATE 
CONVOCATION and OTHER SYNODS : ote 
DECAY of DISCIPLINE... ove 

CATHEDRALS and CHAPTERS 

RIGHTS of the LAITY... 

ECCLESIASTICAL SUITS ove 

CREEDS in RELATION to REFORM ... 

CHURCH PATRONAGE ove 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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JOHN HODGES’ LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
AND BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


The SACRISTY, a Quarterly Review of Ecclesias- 


tical Art and Literature. Parts I. to VIII. now ready. Price 2s 6d each, post 
free. Also in Two Vols, handsomely bound in cloth, top edge gilt, 128 6d each ; 
or One Guinea the Two Vols. on direct application to the Publisher. The Sub- 
scription for 1873, 10s, should be sent at once to the Publisher. 

The following are among the Contents:—Art Metal Work—A Visit to Monte 
Cessino—Christian Symbolical Zoology, Illustrated, Six Articles —Gregorian 
Music, Two Articles—Carved Misericordes in Westminster Abbey, Lincoln and 
‘Worcester Cathedrals, and Southwell Minster—Practical Hints on Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery—Musical Instruments of the Middle Ages—Modern Hymnals—On the 
Mosaics at Ravenna—Wesley's Footprints—On Colour for Decoration—Thoughts 
on Modern Parish Churches, Six Articles—Sketches in Foreign Churches, Four 
Articles—The Completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Ancient Colony and Church of 
Greenland—The Anabaptist of Munster—The Windows of Strasburgh Cathedral— 
The Noels and Carols of French Flanders—with Nine Carols for Christmas, now 
first published, and many other Articles interesting to the Clergy, Antiquarians, 
Architects, and others. 

“It fills up in a degree a gap left vacant by the Lcclesiastic, Eeclesiologist, 
and Gentleman's Magazine as it was under the charge of Mr. J. H. Parker, but 
supplements it also by entering on new fields. It is handsomely printed, and we 
have no doubt the augury of sterling worth already given will be more than fulfilled 
in‘its subsequent career.”’—John Bull, 

“The general quality of its contents is excellent.” —Athenwum. 

“*Thoughts on Parish Churches’ are really excellent papers, full of practical 
suggestions, by a man of taste and experience. Altogether it is unexceptionally 
good, and if the present standard be maintained its success is certain.”—//lustrated 
Revi: 


ew. 
“Such a contribution to the folk-lore of Europe cannot but be welcomed by all 

antiquarians,..... We do not know when we have experienced greater pleasure or 

learned more from the perusal of any bock. As in matter it is excellent, so in its 


* get-up it reflects the greatest credit upon its publisher."— Weekly Register. 


The LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. S. 


BARING GouLp, M.A. The Work will be complete in Twelve Volumes, crown 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, each containing one month of the Calendar, 
and will be issued in Quarterly Volumes, price 7s each, or to Yearly Sub- 
scribers for the Four Vols. 21s. Vol. 1, for January, Second Editijpn. Vol. 
IL, for February, Second Edition. Vol. III., for March, now ready. Vol. IV., 
for April, in the Press. Subscription for the first Issue of Four Vols. is now 
£1 4s; for the Second and Third, Four Vols., £1 1s. each. If to be sent per 
post, 2s additional must be added for postage. On the receipt of Three 
uineas, the whole will be sent post free as published. 

“There is real life and colour in the Biographies, as well as what to many 
persons will be of some consequence, fall reference to authorities, and full infor- 
mation as to those incidents in their history which have been represented in 
painting or sculpture, or which have led to the conventional symbo!s appropriated 
to them. It is a book with which every ecclesiastical library ought to be supplied.” 
—Literary Churchman. 

“It is a glorious collection, and the manner of telling the legends is delightful.” 
—Monthly Packet. 

“* We hope to have the opportunity on some future occasion of speaking of Mr. 
Baring Gould's work at greater length...... He has every qualification for the work 
‘which he bas undertaken.”—Spectator. 


NEW WORK by the Rev. G. HUNTINGTON, M.A., Vicar of Tenby: Author of 
“ Recreations for the People,” “John Brown the Cordwainer,” * The Church's 
Work in large Towns,” &c., &c. 


SERMON AIDS : being Outlines of Two Sermons 


for each Sunday and Festival in the Christian Year. To be published in 13 
Parts, price 6d each. Part I., November Ist. The whole sent post free as pub- 
lished on'receipt of 6s 6d. 


LIVE LIGHTS, or DEAD LIGHTS; (Altar, or 


Table.) A Volume for the Times. (Illustrated with Engravings.) By Two 
Members of the Church of England. The work edited and prepared for pub- 
lication by HARGRAVE JENNINGS, author of the “ Rosicrucians ; " ** The Indian 
Religions; or, Results of the Mysterious Bhuddism (or Buddhism),” &c., &e. 
Crown 8vo. (Un the Press. 


COME to the WOODS, and other Poems. 


By the Rev. G. J. CornisH, M.A., late Vicar of Kenwyn-with-Kea, and Preben- 
dary of Exeter. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. Dedicated to Sir J. Coleridge. 

“' They are full of freshness and tenderness of feeling, the genuine utterances of 
@ man of piety and culture, tinged with something of melancholy, but always 
sweet and true.”—Spentator. 

“It is a true vélume of fancy, and the fancy is marked by tenderness and purity. 
All the poems are short; some of them like sweet cabinet pictures, found not in 
exhibitions, but occasionally in some friend's house, and always looked at with love 
‘and admiration.”—Nonconformist. 

“Mr. Cornish’s poems ought to be in the hands of all true lovers of poetry. Mr. 
Keble long ago said of the poems of his friend, + I feel sure that they would be dear 
to many persons’ hearts, and would do much good.’ And Sir John Coleridge adds 
his testimony in these words: ‘I do not think that I am in error when I say that 
they are so tasteful and finished in composition, so imaginative, so true, and so full 
of genuine tenderness that they would give pleasure to a larger circle if they were 
generally known.’ "— Westminster Gazette, 


VISION of ALL SAINTS and other Poems. 


By W. CHATTERTON Drx, Author of “ Altar Songs.” Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, 5s. Dedicated by permission to Lord Chancellor Selborne. 
“Mr. Dix is a real sacred poet. His verses are not merely graceful, but true 
poetry. We have seldom read. more stately and triumphant lines than his ‘ Expect- 
ant Bride’ and ‘ Processional.’ "—Sacristy. 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Commentary on 


the Four Gospels. Containing the Narrative of our Blessed Lord's Life and 
Ministry. By the Rev. W. MICHELL, M.A., Inspector of Schools forthe Diocese 
of Bath and Wells. Dedicated by permission to the Rev. Canon Liddon, D.D., 
D.O.L., &¢. 3 vols. feap 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d each. Third Thousand. 


PARISHIONERS in COUNCIL: being Conversa- 


tions on the Ecclesiastical and Religious Questions of the Day. No.1. The 

Past and Present Spirit, Views, and Policy of Nonconformity. No. 2. Church- 

men and Politics in the Future. No.3. Church Property and Endowment. 

No4. A Talk about Dis-Establishment and Dis-Endowment. No. 5. Religious 

Liberty and Equality. No. 6. Inequalities of Livings, and Over-paid Parsons. 

Feap. 8vo, 64d post free. [Now ready. 
“Should have the widest possible circulation.”—Literary Churchman. 


PARISHIONERS in COUNCIL: Second Series. The Con- 


fessions of a Nonconformist. (Jn the press.) 3rd Series. Showing wherein 
the Church is Misunderstood and Misrepresented. [in the press. 


JOHN HODGES, 46 Bedford Street, Strand. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE 


The SECOND EDITION of this Work is now 
ready. More than Three-Fourths of this Edition being 
already ordered, those who wish to obtain Copies should, in 
order to prevent disappointment, send their orders to theip 
respective Booksellers at once. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Maps, 
and numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


Times.—“ The freshness with which Mr. Stanley writes, his real powers of narra- 
tive and description, his quick observation aud very industrious collection of 
materials, all going hand-in-hand as they do with the reader's keen interest in the 
subject, with admiration of the courage, energy, and self-reliance and ready re- 
source of the traveller, and with the strange semi-chivalrous, semi-commercig] * 
nature of his mission, render the work he has so soon published excellent Teading.” 

Atheneum.—*“ In a work of this permanent character, we turn with most interest 
to the geographical results which its author has achieved......0ur conclusion is that 
Mr. Stanley has made good his claim to be a discoverer,.....He describes. his di. 
culties in a straightforward, honest style, which inspires confidence in the correct 
nexs of his statement......After a careful perusal of his narrative, we are glad to 
bear our testimony to the heroic nature of the achievements.” 

Saturday Review.—"It is incomparably more lively than most books of African 
travel. The reader..,...will be disposed to part with him on excellent terms.” 

Daily News.—“The whole story of adventure and discovery is so well told that 
we go along with the author, realise his dangers, feel the very climate of Africa to 
be around us.” 

Spectator.—* He describes admirably, and the pleasure his descriptions impart is 
enhanced by recollections of books of Africa, which left one’s mind a blank con- 
cerning everything except pombe, slave-strings, and words which all began with 
M or N, as the case might be.” 

Morning Post.—**How I Found Livingstone’ presents every characteristic we 
should desire to meet with in a book of travel. It is extremely graphic......The 
ludicrous and the comic play their parts occasionally, and there is enough of 
individual character introduced to make the book deeply interesting from a point 
of view subordinate to the main one.” 

Standard.—* Consummate pluck and splendid¥presence of mind.” 

Telegraph.—* Even those who think Mr. Stanley has been too ‘outspoken will be 
unable to deny to his book those qualities of intrepidity, determination, and almost 
reckless dash which led him on.” 

Globe.—* Some of the descriptions are as fine as anything ia fiction.” 

Pal! Mall Gazette-—* Thoroughly readable throughout.” 

Mlustrated London News.—* We are sure that all readers of this volume will com 
gratulate him upon his performance of such a task.” 

Graphie.—“ Mr, Stanley's narrative of his search after and discovery of Living. 
stone is as full of romance and strange and perilous adventure as any fairy tale or 
Arthurian legend...... It was a splendid work splendidly done. We will, therefore, 
only say that Mr. Stanley's pen is as facile and flowing as his heart is courageous, 
and that the story of his adventures, perils, and final triumph sutfers no drawback 
from any tediousness or clumsiness in the telling.” , 


Nonconformist.—* It reads like a romance.” , 
Civil Service Gazette—* The truth is simply that Mr. Stanley has performed 
splendid feat, and he has given us a wonderful record of his experiences.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—Col. HAZARD’S New 
Work on ST. DOMINGO, which has been so long in 
preparation, ts now ready, and may be had at all Book 
sellers’ and Libraries. 


SANTO DOMINGO : Past and Present: 


With a Glance at Hayti. 
SAMUEL HAZARD, 
Author of “Cuba with Pen and Pencil.” 


With upwards of 150 beautiful Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and 
Sketches by the Author. 


By 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. [This day. 





“Probably no spot on earth, take it all together, and looking at it in its natural 
~wspects, can be found more lovely; and it is safe to say, probably no extent of 
territory, the world over, contains within itself, under proper auspices, s0 many 
elements of prosperity, wordly success, and happiness, as the Island of St. 
Domingo.”—Chapter L. 


The following short Summary of Contents will give some idea of the 
nature and importance of this Work :— 


CONTENTS.—ST. DominGO—The Conquest—The Decline of St. Domingo—The 
Joint Occupation of the French and Spaniards—TovussaINt's RULB—The INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF HaYTI—Toussaint’s Capture—Rebellion—Dessalines’ Discomfture— 
Cruelties—Civil War—Lanp Ho!—Arrival in the Tropics—The Dominican Const 
—A Night Visit—Voyage round—TRADE AND Prospscts—The HARBOUR AS A 
Port—Well of Columbus—Mahogany Trade—Natural Caves—Salt Mines—Sugar 
Plantations—HISTORY OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—Crossing the Ozama Tropical 
Forests—Night's Experiences—Natural Farm—Grand Scenery—CoTuy—The Yuna 
River—Swimming a River—Paradise—Pretty Girls—From MOcHA TO SANTIAGO— 
FRoM SANTIAGO TO MONTES CRISTO—A Dangerous Insect—Tobacco Culture—A 
Long Ride—The Agave Species—Monte Cristo—Crocodiles and Iguanas—The 
NortH Coast FROM MONTE CisTo TO PuERTO PLATA—Lack of Water—Tobaceo 
Preparation—Country Hospitality—Used-up Horses—A Long Ride—JOURNSY TO 
HAYTI—* Cosa Dominica "—Dauphin Bay—Tropic Night at Sea—A Cuban Horror 
—Caps HaYTIAN—The Paris of the West Indies—Beautiful Views—Trip to Milot— 
Arrival at Sans Souci—Strange Treatment—Horrible Cruelities—HaYTI FROM THE 
DEPARTURE OF BOYER, IN 1843, TO THE ADVENT OF SAGIL, IN 1870—COASTING THB 
ISLAND, &c. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


——_ 
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and Published by him at the “SpacTaTor" Ottice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 30, 1872. 
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